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QUESTION BOX 
(Answers found in this issue) 

1. Who appropriated a small amount 
each month for the work in an isolated 
mountain village? 

2. How is our confidence justified in 
Christianity? 

3. What is the ‘‘Via Dolorosa’? 

4. When is “‘World Outlook Week”’ and 
what is its purpose? 

5. Who feels reluctant to apply for an 
increase of pension and why? 

6. Where was the percentage of illiteracy 
reduced from 84 to 54 through popular edu- 
cation? 

7. How could ‘we close the criminal 
courts and jails’? 

8. Whose heart was strangely warmed 
by their ‘‘Jesus teachings’? 

g. What will you not find an “easy 
road’’? 

10. For what purpose was the Turner 
Land Scheme formed? 

11. Why did ‘“‘every man rise in wild en- 
thusiasm’’? 

12. When was the East Side Japanese 
Mission opened in New York? 

13. Where has the result of medical work 
opened a way to the homes and hearts of 
the people? 

14. What awful calamity afforded an un- 
precedented opportunity? 

15. Name one of the _ indispensable 
foundations for democracy? 

16. What increases and vitalizes prayer? 

17. Where is a passage of Scripture 
broadcasted by radio daily? 

18. What will enlarge .your vision and 
your proper understanding of God’s will, 
and how? 

PRIZES FOR 1925 


For correct answers to every question in the 11 
issues, January to December inclusive, one worth 
while missionary book will be given. 

For correct answers to 14 out of the 18 questions, 
each issue for 11 months, January to December, 
inclusive, a year’s subscription to Missions. An- 
swers may be sent monthly or at the end of the 
year. All answers must reach us not later than 
February 1st, 1926, to receive credit. 


This Contest is open only to subscribers. 
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Introducing You to the 


Sra SSIONS is able to present to its 
oh readers a report of the great For- 
Dy) eign Missions Convention of the 
United States and Canada, held 
at Washington, January 28 to 
February 2, in the commodious new 
Auditorium just finished in time 
for the opening session. It was a great Convention in 
every sense, the first held in this country for twenty-five 
years, and also the first in importance since the Edin- 
burgh Conference of 1910. This was purely inspirational. 
It gathered its thousands of accredited delegates from 
all sections of the continent through the Foreign Mission 
Boards and Societies, and from day to day the audiences 
maintained their numbers and their earnestness and en- 
thusiasm, inspired by speakers filled with their themes 
and inspiring them in turn by close attention and quick 
responsiveness. The opening session, when President 
Coolidge gave his discriminating address, tested the 
capacity of the hall; but not less fully did the closing ses- 
sion on Monday evening, when Dr. Speer in a remarkable 
summary gave the Call to our Unfinished Missionary 
Task in his inimitably persuasive and compelling way. 
Taken all in all, it was a triumph of moment as an in- 
forming and illuminating and moving presentation of the 
Foreign Missionary Movement in its world wide range, 
purpose, achievements and significance. The influence 
was cumulative and the results cannot fail to be very 
greai for the future of the cooperative work in the mission 
fields and at home as well. The program was a model, 
carried out without hitch, and the spirit of unity in 
Christ was unbroken. This meant that a high spiritual 
level was attained at the start and kept throughout. 
The periods of devotion and intercession were not per- 
functory. Indeed, it was one of the conspicuous features 
of this great gathering that ‘the delegates kept their 
Places till the benediction was pronounced, the exceptions 
being rare. The atmosphere was not that of a perform- 
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Washington Convention 


ance but of a serious consideration of questions of su- 
preme importance to our own and all lands. 

The report, made conjointly by the editors, gives as 
adequate an idea of the Convention as our space permits. 
It does not include all we shall give our readers of the 
proceedings. We give the President’s address in full, 
and the Findings of the Baptist Committee presented 
at the denominational.conference. It was impossible 
to cover the scores of afternoon sectional conferences. 
Looking back upon the days of fellowship and of sharing 
together a new vision and a quickening spiritual ex- 
perience, we realize the privilege afforded by this gather- 
ing. If any have been led to doubt whether the gospel 
of Jesus Christ is central in the missionary message to- 
day, they may be reassured. Here were the missionary 
statesmen and leaders of the generation from many 
nations. They were a unit in the wonderful exaltation 
of the crucified, risen, and living Christ. He is the center 
and only hope of the world. The two hymns that would 
typify the entire spirit of the Convention are “In the Cross 
of Christ I glory,” and “All hail the power of Jesus’ name.” 
If our churches shall catch the spiritual impulse and the 
missionary fervor of the Convention, Washington, 1925, 
will be a marked year in our Christian progress. 

The issue is by no means limited to the Convention 
report. It has a rich variety besides. The contents 
touch various lands and interests, with readable 
articles all. The field and departmental news is fresh 
and interesting. The denominational information is 
especially cheering, chronicling as it does a large lift on 
the year’s load. By the way, do you read the “Looking 
Backward” page, and does it interest you? We want a 
referendum on that. Do not fail to read the program 
announcements of the Board of Missionary Cooperation 
for the closing months and weeks of the fiscal year. 
The time is short and there is much to be done. But 
there is still time enough, if all use it all. ‘Ay, there’s 
the rub!’ It is ours to help remove it. 
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The Foreign Missions Convention at Washington 


ONE OF THE GREATEST MISSIONARY GATHERINGS THE WORLD 
HAS SEEN, IN NUMBERS, SPIRITUAL IMPULSE AND INFLUENCE 


REPORTED BY THE EDITORS 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 28 


is mean IX thousand people, completely filling the 
oe G3 big new Auditorium in Washington, rose 
% S| to their feet this afternoon as the Presi- 
iis ~5| dent of the United States, accompanied 
<j by Mrs. Coolidge and escorted by For- 
eign Secretary J. C. Robbins of our own 
Foreign Mission Society, came on the 
stage. With characteristic smile Mr. Coolidge acknowl- 
edged the welcome, and when the applause had finally 
subsided Dr. Robbins as presiding officer called the great 
assembly to order. These were registered delegates 
representing more than 100 foreign mission boards in 
the United States and Canada, and they had come to 
Washington for a Foreign Missions Convention. They 
represented a constituency that annually supports more 
than 18,000 foreign missionaries in all lands, contributing 
more than forty million dollars every year toward this 
gigantic enterprise of the Christian Church. They were 
concerned with the successful achievement of a mighty 
task performed under the imperative of the final com- 
mand of Jesus Christ. There were many younger dele- 
gates, young men and women who are to be the church 
leaders of tomorrow; many missionaries from all the 
world fields, some of them gray haired veterans with 
decades of heroic sacrificial service behind them; scores 
of older delegates who had vivid recollections of the great 
Missionary Conference at Edinburgh in 1910 and of the 
Foreign Missions Convention in New York in 1899, to 
both of which this Convention in Washington is a his- 
toric successor. How appropriate it was that Washing- 
ton, the center to which all the world looks for help in 
the solution of its international problems, should also 
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be the scene of a great Conference whose purpose was 
to determine how the saving gospel of Christ and the 
principles for which He lived and died could be extended 
even more widely across the face of the earth. 

After singing the familiar hymn, “All Hail the Power 
of Jesus’ Name,” the audience bowed in prayer led by 
Dr. W. S. Abernethy of Calvary Baptist Church. Then 
came a rare moment for Dr. Robbins, for to few Ameri- 
cans is given the privilege of introducing the President. 
With quiet dignity and impressiveness and in conformity 
to recognized custom he said, “Ladies and gentlemen of 
the Foreign Missions Convention, the President of the 
United States.” Once more the great audience rose 
to its feet and gave-Mr. Coolidge an ovation that did not 
subside until he indicated his desire to begin his address. 
We give this in full elsewhere, not simply because it was 
made by the Chief Magistrate of the nation, but also 
because it was one of the most notable utterances of the 
Convention, evincing a sympathetic understanding of 
the missionary aim and spirit, a just recognition of its 
value, and a true appraisal of its relation to national and 
international conditions. It means much to have a man 
in the White House who comprehends so clearly the 
significance of the missionary movement and the neces- 
sity for a background of genuine Christianity at home. 
The address was characteristic in style and manner— 
the Coolidge tone, straightforwardness and plainness, 
without attempt at rhetoric or oratory, the honest speech 
of a thoughtful American seeking not plaudits but to say 
a strong word for the international good will and brother- 
hood which lie at the heart of Christianity. 


Two addresses followed on the theme, “The Gospel 
for the Whole World.” Bishop E. D. Mouzon, Southern 
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Methodist, spoke on “The Compulsion,” based on the 
Great Commission, with its message centering in the 
cross. Miss Jean K. Mackenzie, formerly of Africa and 
writer of note, spoke of “The Promise,” the living pres- 
ence of Jesus Christ, on which all power of service de- 
pends, on mission field or in home church. It was an 
impressive opening session, with a goodly number of the 
Cabinet and of Senators and Congressmen in the boxes 
which were reserved for them. Secretary Hughes re- 
ceived a greeting that showed the esteem in which he 
is held as a great Christian statesman, quite as much at 
home in a religious gathering as at a diplomatic function 
or a disarmament conference. 


THE EVENING SESSION 


At the evening session the theme was “The Present 
World Situation.” Bishop Herbert Welch of Korea 
based his address on conditions in the Far East. More 
than half the people on earth live in Asia, and the world 
problems of the next fifty years are the problems of the 
Pacific. Christianity has made gratifying progress there, 
nevertheless there is a growing opposition to Christian- 
itv. The Far East is coming to identify Christianity 
with Anglo-Saxon civilization and domination. The 
East is undergoing a partial westernization through its 
sports, amusements, dress, language, business and other 
phases of material progress. Above all there is a vast 
growing national and racial consciousness which in Japan 
has been greatly stimulated and accentuated by the 
American exclusion of Japanese. These changes pro- 
foundly affect missionary activity, and the missionary 
problem will not be met by new methods or changes in 
administration but rather by the development of a new 
friendliness and a new brotherhood which must be all 
inclusive. 

Bishop Charles H. Brent discussed the present situa- 
tion through an analysis of the Christianity lived, not 
merely professed, in the so-called Christian nations. A 
man of virile personality, outspoken in his proclamation 
of Christian principle and fearless in his denunciation of 
evil, he had recently returned from attending the meet- 
ing of the League of Nations and the Opium Conference, 
and America’s relationship to other nations and her help- 
ful participation in the efforts of other nations to get rid 
of the curse of war lay like a heavy burden on his soul. 
Whatever might be the minor faults in the framing of 
treaties or the organization of the League, the World 
Court, or the Geneva Protocol, these agencies were 
nevertheless honest sincere efforts of the world to out- 
law war and to maintain international peace. Their 
success and America’s cooperation are of vital concern 
to the missionary enterprise. ‘We have no right,” said 
he, “to expect the fruits of the Gospel of Christ in foreign 
lands if we do not produce the fruits ourselves. The 
Orient knows how we are betraying the gospel which we 
present to her people. We demand of new converts in 
the Orient that they put away their idols and make 
Christ first in their lives. We must do likewise in Amer- 
ica. We must apply the principles of Jesus as He lived 
them to every phase of life, society, industry, politics 
and international intercourse.” These addresses made 
the evening one of intensive thinking on broad lines, and 
of stirring impulse to increased activity. The first day 
made it clear that the week was to be well worth 
while. 
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THURSDAY MorNING 


Although the Thursday morning session began as 
early as 9:30 and the day was wet and stormy with a 
blinding sleet, the spacious hall was well filled when Dr. 
Robbins called the session to order. The inspiring theme 
was “Christ as the Solution of the Problems of the 
World.” Four different speakers discussed as many 
different phases of this theme. Rev. John McLaurin of 
India spoke on “Christ’s Message to the Individual,” 
and made a stirring plea for more effort in personal 
evangelism. Christ can save all classes and has a mes- 
sage of redemption to all castes. He narrated two ab- 
sorbing biographical stories, one about a low caste 
woman of India and the other about a high caste man of 
wealth, both of whom had been regenerated through 
Christ. Miss Mabel K. Howell emphasized ‘“Christ’s 
Message to Society.” In Christ there is sufficient power 
to redeem all of life, industrial life, economic life, social 
life, and entire communities may be changed by the 
transforming power of Jesus. 

Mr. J. H. Oldham, Editor of the International Review 
of Missions, spoke on “‘Christ’s Message to Nations and 
Races.” Every part of the world today is economically 
dependent on every other part. The fluctuating price 
of cotton on the Cotton Exchange in New York City 
profoundly affects the welfare of hundreds of thousands 
of people in faraway East Africa. Life all over the world 
has become exceedingly complex. What is needed is to 
humanize these increasingly complex relations between 
men and men, races and races. By looking at people as 
nations or races we are in grave danger of losing sight of 
them as human individuals. The only power that will 
enable us to see them as individuals with human values is 
the gospel. We need to make this a world in which 
nothing human is alien to us. The mind of our world 
must be made more humane, more Christian, so that it 
may recognize humanity as Christ did. 

The closing address was a brilliant presentation by Dr. 
E. Stanley Jones of India. For forty minutes he held 
close attention as with flashing epigrams, superb rhetoric, 
soul-moving earnestness and appealing enthusiasm he 
exalted Christ as the one hope of the world. The one 
purpose and aim of foreign missions is to give to the world 
Christ and Him crucified. The search of both the East 
and the West is for the Way, the Truth and the Life and 
in Christ both East and West are satisfied. Ten years 
ago the name of Jesus was hissed in an auditorium in 
Madras, whereas last year in the same auditorium nearly 
150 men responded to his invitation" to publicly declare 
their purpose to follow Christ. He closed with an earn- 
est plea to give the world not a mild form of Christianity 
such as we have in America but the real Christianity of 
Jesus with all its obligations of service, of self-denial, of 
self-sacrifice and its Christlike character. President W. 
Douglas Mackenzie of Hartford led the Convention in a 
closing period of intercession. 


THURSDAY EVENING 


Thursday evening was a great session. -Five mission- 
aries coming from Japan, China, India and Africa were 
on the program. Instead of crowding the five into thirty 
minutes with six minutes each, as is so often attempted 
at our Northern Baptist Conventions, these speakers 
were each assigned twenty minutes in which to tell the 
audience how Christ was winning the lands from which 
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they came. The result was a soul-stirring missionary 
evening. 

Our own Dr. William Axling described the working of 
the gospel in the great city of Tokyo, the many indica- 
tions of how Christianity was touching the life of this 
Oriental metropolis. Industry, politics, literature, social 
relationships, schools, students, all were feeling the in- 
fluence of the gospel. In closing he told that thrilling 
story of the Japanese physician who volunteered his ser- 
vices after the earthquake in order to help in the relief 
work of the gutted Tabernacle, and who in six months 
treated 22,042 patients. His own life was the price for 
this wonderful service, for the strain proved too great. 
“In such Christlike service,” said Dr. Axling, “race or 
color is forgotten.” 

Rev. W. O. Pye of China described a novel method on 
his field whereby Christianity was making permanent 
headway in an entire province. He first made a survey 
of his field and with a map was able to locate 300 towns 
where he had formerly known only 28. Christian centers 
were next established, accessible to surrounding districts. 
Series of meetings were held and then an old Chinese 
custom was followed to the letter. When a new business 
establishes itself in a Chinese town the owner makes 
formal calls on all the people of importance, who ac- 
cording to Chinese etiquette must return these calls. 
Following this custom his preachers wherever these 
Christian centers were established made formal calls on 
all the leading people of the communities, who in later 
weeks had to formally return these calls, thus receiving 
two personal contacts with the gospel through its repre- 
sentatives. In 15 years the number of centers grew to 
200, the number of workers to 250 and the total Christian 
constituency from 127 to more than 15,000. 

Mr. Jesudason Cornelius of India, his head covered by 
the picturesque turban, with rapid speech and beautiful 
English described the movement in India toward Christ; 
the increasing influence of Christ on the thought of 
India, citing as a conspicuous example the address of a 
leading Hindu presiding at a great political convention 
who made 70 quotations from the New Testament; and 
the great mass movements toward Christianity on the 
part of the “untouchables” or lowest castes. While all 
this was encouraging it also presented a mighty challenge, 
in that India having observed the workings of Christian- 
ity in Western lands was asking after all whether it was 
practical. Too often the Christian program of brother- 
hood has gone hand in hand with economic exploitation. 

Gospel triumphs among primitive people were de- 
scribed by two missionaries from Africa. Rev. H. C. 
McDowell on one of his evangelistic tours was the first 
foreigner to visit a certain area in 35 years. The occa- 
sion was made a general holiday by the native king, and 
Mr. McDowell visited eight villages in a single day and 
talked to more than 16,000 people who had never before 
heard of Christ. He told touching stories of the childlike 
faith and devotion of these people; one of them of an old 
man who was dying and asked the Christians around 

him to sing their favorite hymn, “Father, I stretch my 
hands to thee.” This is typical of the appeal of Africa, 
stretching forth her hands which too often have been 
grasped by the slave trader or exploiter but which are 
stretched forth still, waiting for the brotherly grasp of 
the Christian church. 
Rev. C. E. Hurlburt closed with the story of progress 
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on his field in East Africa. Of exceptional interest was 
his account of the visit of the late Theodore Roosevelt 
who wanted to see “the finished product” of Mr. Hurl- 
burt’s work. So the ex-President was escorted to the 
heathen section of native villages and then to the Chris- 
tian sections. On one side were grass and mud huts with 
women as beasts of burden; on the other were neat sim- 
ple houses, Christian family life, character, men work- 
ing instead of women, children in mission schools. 
“Enough,” said Roosevelt, “I like your finished product. 
It is the right kind.” Mr. Hurlburt made an earnest plea 
for more highly trained missionaries. Hundreds of 
tribes have not yet heard the gospel; the Bible must be 
translated into scores of difficult languages and for this 
only superior intellectual equipment will suffice. 


FRIDAY MorRNING 


Sunshine made a great difference after two days of 
storm, and if the underfoot was treacherous the overhead 
was glorious. The morning session was given to “Chris- 
tian Education in the Mission Field.’”’ An unwearied 
interest was shown by the filling of the Auditorium and 
the eager attention paid to the four speakers, two women 
and two men, all from foreign fields. Four differing 
personalities and presentations formed a unit in effec- 
tiveness. All deeply impressed the fact that Christian 
education as viewed in the Orient is not only at one with 
evangelism, but as Dean J. D. McRae of Shantung Uni- 
versity asserted and proved by concrete cases, 7s evan- 
gelism. Rarely have four addresses supplemented each 
other more perfectly, and the sincerity of the messengers 
carried the messages home to the hearers. 

Miss Ida Belle Lewis, Ph.D., of China, emphasized 
the fact that Jesus is the only religious Teacher who set 
the child in the midst; that the children come to Jesus; 
that if any race is to be won its childhood must be won. 
She said that many schools dedicate Sunday to evan- 
gelistic service by the students. Dean McRae said 
the need is for men and women of dynamic personality. 
The Orient demands Christian reality, Christ in the 
‘inner heart.”” Miss Helen K. Hunt, Dean of Women in 
Judson College, Rangoon, Burma, gave an altogether 
admirable address on “Christian Education and Chris- 
tian Womanhood,” showing the part this must play in 
the evangelization of the Far East. We shall give 
this in full later. President J. M. Henry of Canton 
Christian College spoke on “The Significance of Chris- 
tian Education in the Evangelizing Process.” When 
a college which takes in 90 per cent of its students from 
non-Christian homes turns out 80 per cent Christians of 
those that. stay two years, that school can certainly 
fairly claim to be evangelistic. That education and 
evangelism should never be set in competition on the 
mission field will scarcely be questioned by the thousands 
who manifested their approval of these convincing ad- 
dresses. Christian education is absolutely essential if 
the non-Christian peoples are to be evangelized. 

Dr. Robert Forgan of Scotland led the period of in- 
tercession, reading from the teachings of the Master 
Teacher who put teaching in the front of His Great 
Commission, and following with prayer for all Christian 
institutions of learning and all the work of Christian 
education at home and abroad. 


FRIDAY EVENING 
The program committee must have worked long hours 
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into the night to produce the extraordinary program of 
this Convention, for each session brought its own 
variety, its broad range of topics—the whole covering all 
phases of the world missionary task. On Friday evening 
the great audience listened to Dr. T. D. Sloan’s review of 
medical missions; heard Dr. Rufus M. Jones emphasize 
the need of having spiritual forces transmitted through 
individual Christians and the power of Christ revealed 
in personal lives; followed Miss Margaret E. Burton on 
her visits to silk and cotton mills in China where little 
girls of six and seven years of age toiled twelve hours a 
day for ten cents; and in imagination wandered with Dr. 
T. Kagawa among the slums of Japan. 


The missionary faces these industrial and social con- 
ditions and the Christian church must take them into 
account. No hearer will easily forget Miss Burton’s 
description of those Chinese mills literally grinding in 
their machinery the stunted childhood of China. In this 
vast industrialization of the East, supported by Western 
capital that demands annual profits equal to the total 
capital invested, what hope had these little children ever 
to enjoy the abundant life that Christ came to bring. 
Nor will one forget the inspiring tale of Dr. Kagawa and 
his sixteen years of evangelism in the slums of Kobe. 
Here was a man who gloried in his persecutions, who like 
Paul has a record of suffering and imprisonment for the 
sake of Jesus, who has witnessed scores of men lifted out 
of the mire of poverty and sin, men whose experiences 
compare with the fascinating stories of Harold Begbie’s 
Twice Born Men. Here was concrete evidence of the 
redeeming power of Christ, for Kagawa said he himself 
was a captive of Jesus Christ and for sixteen years he 
had gone about winning other captives. After the 
earthquake he went to Tokyo to engage in relief work, 
and there he performed the amazing feat of preaching 
124 nights in succession to more than 30,000 people. 
He said he reads no books of romance for there is ro- 
mance in his life every day. All who heard this story 
of self-giving, life amid sickness and death, surrounded 
by smallpox-infected homes, of work among tramps, 
thieves and gamblers, must have had their faith strength- 
ened, their. confidence in the efficacy of the gospel sus- 
tained, and their zeal for missions greatly stimulated. 
Once more the audience sat through it all, hardly con- 
scious of the passing of the hours. They saw medical 
missions as an effective agency for the relief of suffering 
and for evangelization; they were made aware of the 
staggering need of having the principles of Jesus applied 
to the industrial life of the East; they realized that men 
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can be born again even in the slums of a great Oriental 
city; and they learned anew that spiritual power can 
only be transmitted to the world through consecrated 
individual lives. 

SATURDAY MORNING 


It is obvious that an educated constituency at home 
is essential to the adequate support and progress of the 
missionary enterprise abroad. Accordingly an entire 
session was devoted to the important theme of “The 
Place of Foreign Missions in the Church at Home.” 
The five speeches were full of constructive suggestions 
and clearly stated convictions. According to Dr. R. E. 
Diffendorfer, of New York, who discussed the foreign 
missionary program of a denomination, the new world 
problems of war, race prejudice, industrial relations, 
economic imperialism and the exploitation of natural 
resources are so inextricably woven into the fabric of 
foreign missions that all these must be interpreted to 
the churches through their denominational programs. 
Dr. S. W. Herman, of Harrisburg, followed with sugges- 
tions as to a missionary program in a local church, 
stressing loyalty to the denominational program, ade- 
quate missionary education, emphasis on the funda- 
mental spiritual realities of faith, service and prayer, 
and the dedication of life. He cited one church which 
had a history of 110 years. During all that time not a 
minister or a missionary had gone out from its member- 
ship. The responsibility of laymen and of women for 
the maintenance of foreign missions was outlined 
respectively by Mr. R. A. Doan of Columbus and Mrs. 
C. K. Roys of New York. The latter made an earnest 
plea for more responsibility on the part of women based 
not on sex but on capacity; while Mr. Doan said that 
laymen were through with denominational rivalry but 
were ready to support a Christian propaganda based on 
inclusive lines. Dr. H. T. Kerr of Pittsburgh discussed 
the pastor’s responsibility and urged a missionary pas- 
sion, regular education, systematic financial support and 
prayer. It was a tense and solemn moment as he closed 
with a vivid description of missionary graves all around 
the world, ending with that of Adoniram Judson at the 
bottom of the sea as evidence of devotion and sacrifice 
that must find its counterpart in sacrificial support by 
the church at home. 


SATURDAY EVENING 


A world review of the Christian church on the mission 
field was presented at this evening’s session. Beginning 
with South America, the audience through the eyes of 














































































the four speakers witnessed the growth of the native 
churches in the nineteen Latin American republics, in 
India, in Japan and in China and the Orient generally. 
Speaking on behalf of Latin America and the 100,000 
Protestant church membership with 3,000 or more 
preachers, teachers and other workers in Christian ser- 
vice, Dr. J. J. McLean of Chile described these churches 
as full of evangelistic fervor, sacrificial giving and mis- 
sionary enthusiasm. The relation of American Chris- 
tianity heretofore had been one of leadership, now it was 
partnership and in the future it must become a comrade- 
ship. 

Speaking for India, Prof. Bhaskar P. Hivale of Bom- 
bay, a highly cultured Indian of most winsome person- 
ality, mentioned several encouraging features in the 
progress of the Indian churches notwithstanding their 
fearful poverty due largely to the general poverty of the 
country. He pictured dramatically and with fine ap- 
preciation the sacrifice of the missionaries for India, 
mentioning especially how he had seen missionary 
mothers bid farewell to the children returning to Amer- 
ica, while the mothers and the fathers endured the long 
years of separation for the sake of bringing India to 
Christ. 

Bishop H. St. George Tucker of Japan cautioned 
against too great optimism concerning Christian progress 
in Japan for the reason that Christianity must still win its 
way with the great mass of the common people. In their 
minds it is still an American or a European Christianity 
and must therefore be domesticated or Orientalized. 
The closing address by Dr. Harris E. Kirk of Baltimore, 
who had recently returned from a tour of the Far East, 
was a heart-gripping appeal to utilize the contribution 
that the Orient can make to Christianity. We need her 
intuition that peace is the basis of society; her innate 
capacity for a mystical experience of God which is almost 
impossible with us in the turmoil of our civilization and 
the humming machinery of our organized religion. There 
are vast untouched spiritual possibilities in the Oriental 
heart and mind buried beneath centuries of unacquaint- 
ance with Jesus Christ. These must be released. 


SUNDAY MORNING 


In order not to conflict with Washington church ser- 
vices the hour for the Convention sermon was set for nine 
o’clock. Those who had misgivings that the early hour 
and the strenuous week with its high spiritual tension 
would result in having the Convention preacher give his 
message to a small congregation were most agreeably 
surprised. Canon H. J. Cody of Toronto preached to a 
large audience on ‘The Unsearchable Riches of Christ.” 
Only the glorious Lord of Life will suffice for the needs 
of the world. This unexplorable wealth in Christ is as 
broad as humanity, as long as the eternal purpose of 
God, as deep as mankind’s necessities, and as high as the 
throne of God. The only way we can pay our debt to 
Christ for his unsearchable riches is to pass the gift on 
to others. This principle applies to individuals as well as 
to nations. The closing period of intercession was led 
by Mr. R. P. Wilder, Secretary of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement. 

In nearly all the churches of the city and suburbs the 
pulpits were filled by missionaries, secretaries and visit- 
ing pastors. Two missionaries were consecrated at the 
First Congregational Church. 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON 


This was one of the sessions of absorbing interest. 
The audience filled the hall, and was the largest next to 
the opening session of Wednesday afternoon. As Presi- 
dent Coolidge was the personal magnet then, so Dr. 
John R. Mott was the magnet now. There was also at- 
traction in the fact that fraternal messages were to be 
received, both by cable and messengers, from Holland, 
Scandinavia, France, Germany and Great Britain. 

Dr. Frank Mason North, who presided, read cable 
messages from China, India and Japan, then introduced 
the representatives from Europe, who were received 
most cordially and gave the greetings from their coun- 
tries in English, all save the guest from Sweden whose 
message was read by an interpreter. The Anglican 
Bishop who presented the greetings of the Lord Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury spoke with intense conviction of 
the world task that lies before the two great Anglo- 
Saxon peoples and that requires their close cementing 
together in a common purpose. Dr. W. I. Chamberlain 
of New York made gracious response, recognizing each 
country represented and its contribution to the mission- 
ary cause. This was a profitable hour and a half, and 
unquestionably made for international friendship, peace 
and good will. 

It led to the climax in Dr. Mott’s address on “New 
Forces Released Through Cooperation.” Massing his 
facts, step by step he showed how essential a closer coop- 
eration is if the missionary enterprise is to meet the 
world’s needs, enter the wide open doors, and win the 
youth of this generation. He spoke with great force and 
earnestness, appealing to the reason and conscience as he 
presented the challenging conditions, the resources 
material and spiritual, and the ways in which they may 
be released for Christ’s Kingdom through cooperation 
and unity. The close attention showed the effect 
of his strong presentation of world situations. 

We have space only to mention points of this closely 
knit address. Dr. Mott said the extreme urgency of the 
situation on every hand, because of the state of openness 
all over the world to the friendly and constructive min- 
istry of the Christian religion, because of the rapid dis- 
integration now in progress among the non-Christian 
religions, because of the aggressive anti-Christian forces 
manifested in certain parts of the world such as Russia, 
and because of the rising tide of spiritual success of the 
missionary movement, accentuates the importance of the 
Christian forces working more closely in concert. Larger 
cooperation is absolutely essential to counteract the 
recent startling development of the divisive forces 
throughout the world. Friction points between the 
races are more numerous and aggravated, misunder- 
standings among nationals are more serious than ever 
before. The time has come to emphasize as never before 
the truly ecumenical nature of the Christian Church. 

Speaking of the hampering of every missionary society 
through want of sufficient funds, he said cooperation 
would greatly augment the financial resources and solve 
the financial problems. He emphasized this point from 
his own experience. Greater cooperation would also de- 
velop the statesmanship of the Christian movement and 
release forces that would increase its intellectual leader- 
ship. This would make possible also an adequate apolo- 
getic literature for the needs of the mission fields. As a 
closing point he declared that the great powers of the 
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new generation, which must be won but is not yet won 
to the missionary program and the Christian life, could 
only be enlisted through large practical programs and 
plans of cooperation, federation and unity, with an ap- 
peal to the heroic. This address had a sweep and cumu- 
lative impulsion that, as one delegate said, gave him a 
new vision of the world task and its meaning, which he 
should seek to impart. It brought the Conference to 
its high point of comprehension and consecration. 


SUNDAY EVENING 


As always at our Northern Baptist Conventions, so 
at this Convention a thrill came when newly appointed 
missionaries were introduced at this session and told 
briefly the reasons that prompted them to answer the 
call to mission service. The three young people pre- 
sented had recently been appointed and were to sail next 
fall for their fields. Thus this great gathering of dele- 
gates from all over this continent had before it concrete 
evidence that the missionary enterprise still appeals, 
challenges and wins the dedication of young life. The 
three were Mr. Warren Lentz who goes to Mesopotamia, 
Miss Lynda Goodsell who goes to Turkey, and Dr. 
Walter H. Judd who goes to China. Dr. Judd, who 
was introduced to our readers a year ago as one of the 
speakers at the Student Volunteer Convention at In- 
dianapolis, described the immense field where he was to 
serve in China. As big as Connecticut, it would never- 
theless have only one Christian doctor, himself, whereas 
in Omaha there were fully twenty doctors ready to take 
his place when he sailed away. All three testified to the 


missionary influences of the Christian homes from which . 


they had come. 

Following this inspiring presentation Dr. F. F. Good- 
sell of Constantinople, father of the young woman ap- 
pointee, spoke on the progress of Christianity in the 
Near East. Vast changes, social, economic, religious, 
political, are going on and this is the time to make a for- 
ward movement in Christianity. Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer, 
missionary to Arabia, apostle to the Mohammedans, 
highest authority on conditions in the Moslem world, 
closed the session with an eloquent appeal for more 
aggressive and thorough evangelism among the Moham- 
medan peoples. On all mission fields the Mohammedans 
are the most neglected of all classes, and are generally 
outside the plans and activities of Mission Boards. The 
followers of the Prophet can be won to Christ, as evi- 
denced by the beginnings of mass movements in Bengal, 
India, Arabia, Abyssinia and other sections. With the 
passing of the years Dr. Zwemer has lost none of his 
oratorical skill or richness of vocabulary, nor of his 
former profound concern for the salvation of those who 
daily exclaim, “There is but one God, Allah, and Mo- 
hammed is his Prophet.” 


Monpbay MornNING 


The final day found a Convention with unabated in- 
terest, apparently as eager for inspiration and informa- 
tion as at the opening session five days before. Having 
considered evangelism, education, medicine, race preju- 
dice, neglected peoples, unoccupied fields, life conse- 
cration, aims and motives, and all the other usual aspects 
and phases of the missionary enterprise, the question of 
Christianity and international relations now came into 
review. The theme was, ‘“The Foreign Mission Move- 
ment in Relation to Peace and Good Will.” Four 
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speakers discussed four different aspects. Bishop M. B. 
Furse of England, personal representative of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, stressed the responsibility of the 
English-speaking peoples of the world around for main- 
taining peace and for expressing real brotherhood among 
the family of nations. Mrs. Thomas Nicholson of De- 
troit indicted the Church for failure to avert the last 
war and emphasized the responsibility for preventing 
another war, otherwise all civilization would perish. 
Prof. W. I. Hull of Swarthmore College traced the prob- 
lem of Peace or War as the age-long problem of humanity. 
The will to peace is the only solution. In referring to the 
suspicion and distrust among the nations he said we must 
disarm the mind as well as the body of mankind. Hon. 
N. W. Rowell of Toronto, formerly Canadian representa- 
tive on the League of Nations, received an ovation at the 
conclusion of his address, thus indicating how heartily 
the big audience was in agreement with his appeal for 
“The Christian Spirit in International Relations.” His 
references to the late Presidents Wilson and Harding and 
to Secretary Hughes and their efforts on behalf of peace 
and disarmament were greeted by enthusiastic applause. 
His chief concern was that the old Machiavellian theory 
of the unlimited sovereignty of the state irrespective of 
any moral considerations, a theory held altogether too 
generally today notwithstanding the lessons of the war, 
should be replaced by the Christian principle of the 
essential unity of mankind, the recognition that all na- 
tions are members of one human family and the suprem- 
acy of public right and moral law. 


Monpay AFTERNOON 


The Baptists held their Denominational Conference 
at Calvary Church, with a good attendance and much 
interest. Dr. Lerrigo presided, and Dr. Twomey of 
Newark led the devotional service. A Committee on 
Findings had been previously appointed, with Mrs. 
Eulette of Chicago as chairman, and that it had done 
faithful work was proved when the chairman presented 
its report. This will be found in full on other pages, 
and fully bears out the praise bestowed by Dr. Anderson. 
A motion that it be published for distribution was met 
by the answer that it would appear in March issue of 
Missions. It is an admirable summing up of the main 
points brought out conspicuously in the week of meetings. 

At the suggestion of Dr. Brooks of Englewood, Chi- 
cago, the program was made flexible so as to permit ex- 
pression by pastors and others of convictions and pur- 
poses inspired by the Convention, so that the reaction of 
the representatives of the denomination present might 
be ascertained, and the best effects be realized, in future 
service and cooperation, in the light of the broadened 
vision and keener appreciation of the whole task and 
the great brotherhood engaged. Many remarks were 
made, and after a number of missionaries of the Woman’s 
Foreign Mission Society had spoken briefly and mission- 
aries of the Foreign Society had been introduced, it was 
decided to appoint a committee to prepare a statement 
disclosing the denomination’s task as a part of the great 
world evangelizing movement, the same to be presented 
at the Northern Baptist Convention in Seattle. That 
the Convention sessions had made a deep impression was 
evident. They had not only widened the horizon and 
greatly added to the information but had also quickened 
the spirituality of those in attendance. 
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Monpbay EVENING, CLOSING SESSION 


Late in the afternoon a drizzling rain began to fall 
and by evening it had become a drenching downpour. 
Streets were transformed into rivers of slush and the 
sidewalks became highways of slippery wetness. Those 
who may have had misgivings about the effect of such a 
night on the attendance at the Convention’s final session 
were greatly surprised. The huge auditorium was filled 
to capacity. This was not only a fine tribute to the 
speaker, Dr. Robert E. Speer, but also to the theme of 
the entire Convention. As Dr. J. L. Barton said in his 
closing remarks as presiding officer, nothing but the 
great, challenging purpose of Jesus Christ for the re- 
demption of the world would have commanded the un- 
diminished attention of several thousand people for six 
days in continuous sessions, especially when it meant 
listening to sixty-two addresses, all but nine of which 
were at least twenty minutes in duration. Dr. Barton 
also expressed appreciation to all the speakers, the secre- 
tarial staff of the Convention under the leadership of 
Mr. F. P. Turner, the local committee of arrangements 
of which Dr. W. S. Abernethy was chairman, the ushers 
and all who had helped to make the Convention the 
great success it was. The Convention Registrar reported 
a total of 4,408 registered delegates representing eighty- 
five different boards, societies and missionary organiza- 
tions. This did not include the thousands of unregis- 
tered visitors. A thousand seats were reserved for Wash- 
ington, and by a system of coupon tickets more than 
9,000 persons attended one session at least. 

It was most appropriate that Dr. Speer should bring 
to the Convention its final message. In the thought of 
the American public probably no other living man is 
more closely associated with the missionary enterprise. 
When we think of foreign missions, his name is immedi- 
ately recalled; when the name of Speer is mentioned, 
foreign missions is at once its connotation. Appropriate 
too was the subject of his address, “The Call of Our Un- 
finished Missionary Task.” With his matchless voice 
and characteristic earnestness he reminded the audience 
of the vast missionary heritage of the Christian church, 
handed down from the past; of the great London Mis- 
sionary Conference in 1888 of which he had his earliest 
missionary recollections; of the great progress, the im- 
mense achievements which the church had witnessed 
since that day. How wonderfully God had led His peo- 
ple during these nearly forty years. But much remains 
yet to be done. Like some master painter he pictured 
vast areas of humanity unoccupied by missionary 
agencies. Great populations to whom the gospel had 
not yet been preached were marshaled as in regiments 
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before the consciousness of the audience. And the gospel 
for which these millions wait is something more than the 
story of an historical event that happened nineteen hun- 
dred years ago; something more than the message of the 
reality of a risen, living Christ; it is a new life expressed 
in relationships. The ideals of Christ must be applied 
to all that makes up human life. We cannot carry 
Christ to the world except we carry Him with all that 
He applies. The Great Commission includes every 
creature, or every creation as the original Greek has it, 
and that means creatures as well as aggregations of 
creatures; it includes all nations and that means all races. 
To bring to these creatures and nations who have not 
yet received it the abundant life of Christ is our unfin- 
ished missionary task. 

Reverently the audience bowed, conscious of the fact 
that God through His servant had given them a clear, 
insistent, unmistakable challenge to complete this un- 
finished task, while Secretary J. H. Franklin offered the 
closing prayer. The Convention has taken its place 
in the history of American foreign missionary effort, 
and it marks another milestone in missionary progress. 


AFTERNOON CONFERENCE GROUPS 


A new Convention feature was the division of the dele- 
gates into conference groups at the various Washington 
churches on Thursday, Friday and Saturday afternoons. 
Each afternoon a half dozen or more conferences were 
held, each attended by delegates personally interested in 
the topics under discussion. These covered a wide range 
and included almost every field of service and the pres- 
entation of missions to the home constituency. Limita- 
tions of space prohibit our reporting any of these con- 
ferences although at many of them the discussions were 
animated and brought forth at times sharp differences 
of opinion. The topics embraced evangelism, medical 
missions, education, industrial training, social service, 
Christian literature, recruiting and training for mission- 
ary service, educating the church in foreign missions, 
problems in Mohammedan lands, Japan, Korea, China, 
India, Africa, the Near East, Siam, Malaysia, Latin 
America, denominational programs, the new generation, 
missions in the Sunday school, stewardship, Bible trans- 
lation and religious education. Following these con- 
ferences the delegates reassembled in the auditorium 
each afternoon for a session of stereopticon pictures and 
two addresses. On Thursday afternoon Mrs. Henry W. 
Peabody spoke on “Women and the Bible,” an address 
in which in her eloquent way she outlined the high 
place the Bible had always had in the religious life and 
the missionary enthusiasm and zeal of women. 
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President Coolidge on Missionary Responsibility 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME AT THE FOREIGN MISSIONS CONVENTION OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA AT WASHINGTON, JANUARY 28 


# here the members of this international 

yj conference in the interest of Christian 
missionary work throughout the world. 

One of the most Christian things I have 

observed about organized Christianity 

‘ is the missionary spirit which pervades it. 
It was this spirit which from the beginning gave to the 
gospel of Christ its power over the hearts of men. For it is 
of the essence of Christian ethics and spirituality that those 
who have once felt their full inspirations are thereafter 
enlisted in carrying these blessings to all who need them. 
Whoever will study that wonderful story of the spread 
of Christianity throughout the Roman world in the 
early centuries of our era must get from it a deep con- 
viction of the service which was rendered. In a time 
when the old pagan systems were breaking down, when 
civilization was falling into decadence and unspeakable 
corruption, the Christian faith came, with its new and 
better conception of life. It revealed a real justice and a 
real mercy. It brought promise of immortality, a vision 
of man as the possessor of a soul that should not perish. 
To a world in which the vast majority were born to lives 
of hopelessness and misery, it brought realization of a 


oni al IS a pleasure to receive and welcome 


new destiny. The basis of this new concept was brother- 
hood. Its essence was an unselfishness which flowering 
into the wonderful missionary movement of those early 
centuries, sought to carry the new dispensation to all 
mankind. 


ANIMATED By FaAItH 


Those early Christians, living so near to the time of the 
apostolic mission, were animated by a zeal and a simple 
faith which, if they could be revived in all their early 
power, would bring to our world a great blessing. We 
have come upon a time which men often compare to the 
later generations of Roman history. Just as, in that 
older time, there was need for the spirit of Christianity 
in the world, so now there is need for a revival of faith, 
a dedication to the works which that revived faith would 


show to us as the need of the race, and a renewal of the © 


spirit of brotherhood at all times and in all places. 

The Christian nations have become, in an intensely 
practical as well as a highly spiritual sense, charged with 
a great trust for civilization. Whatever misgivings we 
may sometimes feel about their administration of the 
trust, we cannot doubt, as we survey the world, that it 
has been imposed upon them. They are the custodians 
ol a faith which, despite momentary lapses and some 
perversions, has on the whole been a continuing inspira- 
tion to human betterment. Where it has gone, there the 
light of a better understanding has shown. There the 
works of charity, of benevolence, of mutual helpfulness, 
have prospered. Intolerance has been lessened. Edu- 
cition has been summoned as an ally in the struggle 
azainst ignorance and bigotry. Science in a thousand 
realms, the mechanic arts in all their varied departments, 
have been laid under contribution to improve the estate 
o: men. 


PRACTICAL MODE OF LIFE 


For Christianity, let it be impressed, is a highly prac- 
tical, as ‘well as a profoundly spiritual, mode of life. It 
loses nothing of its spiritual quality because of its prac- 
tical helpfulness; but it touches all its practical workings 
with the spirit and purpose of lofty aspiration. Our con- 
fidence in it is justified by our knowledge of its accom- 
plishments. Wherever it has been carried and made a 
force in the affairs of men, it has wrought for their good. 
But we must recognize also that it has added greatly to 
the complexity of human life and problems. Its encour- 
agement to education, to knowledge, to scientific ad- 
vancement, has created new forces in the world. The 
spirit of our organized, industrialized, machine-made and 
interrelated world has touched men wherever they live 
and profoundly affected their modes of life and thought. 
It has aroused in them new yearnings and new aspira- 
tions. It has truly converted this planet into a brother- 
hood of races and nationalities, interdependent in a 
thousand ways, tending more and more to develop a 
common culture, a common thought and purpose 
toward the great business of ‘living. The problems 
which, in this new order of life, present themselves, will 
not be solved except through a greater and constantly 
greater projection of the spirit of neighborship and co- 
operation, which is the true basis of the Christian code. 


Must RECOGNIZE RESPONSIBILITY 


So, as the Christian nations have assumed the respon- 
sibility for bringing this new and higher civilization in 
touch with all peoples, so they must recognize their 
responsibility to press on and on in their task of en- 
lightenment, education, spiritualization, Christianizing. 
There can be no hesitancy, no cessation of effort. Not 
only must they go forward with this great task, but they 
must be sure that they go with the right purposes. They 
must carry help and real service. 

Let us look this part of our problem fairly in the face, 
and see if we can find what is demanded of us. Not 
everything that the men of Christian countries have 
carried to the other peoples of the world, has been good 
and helpful to those who have received it. Our civiliza- 
tion is yet far from perfect. Its aims are liable to much 
distortion when it comes in contact with peoples not yet 
equipped through generations of race experience to 
absorb, to understand, to appreciate it. One of the 
greatest things that a missionary movement could do 
for the less favored communities, would be to assure 
that all who go out from the Christian to the non- 
Christian communities, should carry with them the 
spirit, the aims, the purposes, of true Christianity. We 
know that they have not always done this. We know 
that the missionary movements have repeatedly been 
hampered, and at times frustrated, because some cailing 
themselves Christians, and assuming to represent Chris- 
tian civilization, have been actuated by un-Christian 
motives. ‘Those who have been willing to carry the 
vices of our civilization among the weaker peoples and 
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into the darker places, have often been more successful 
than those who have sought to implant the virtues. 


NEED BROTHERHOOD AND CHARITY 


The Christian churches and government have no 
greater responsibility than to make sure that the best, 
and not the worst, of which Christian society is capable 
shall be given to the other peoples. To accomplish this 
is the dominating purpose of your missionary movement. 
It is one of the most important, the most absolutely 
necessary movement in the world today. We shall our- 
selves be the gainers, both spiritually and materially, 
by our efforts in behalf of those whom we shail thus help. 
The early Christians fairly burned with missionary zeal. 
Our missionary efforts will be more effective, just in 
proportion as we shall render them in the same spirit 
of brotherhood and charity which marked the earliest 
Christian mission. 

Such a service as you aspire to do for mankind can be 
rendered only under the inspiration of a broad and gen- 
uine liberalism. It must rest on toleration. It must 
realize the spirit of brotherhood. And the foundation 
of all missionary effort abroad must be toleration and 
brotherhood at home. The most effective missionary 
work will be that which seeks to impress itself rather 
through example in living rightly than through the 
teaching of precepts and creed. The work of charity 
and benevolence, of education and enlightenment, will 
best lay the foundation upon which to rear the permanent 
structure of a spiritual life. 
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Our liberalism needs to be generous enough to recog- 
nize that missionary effort will often build better on 
foundations already laid, than by attempting to substi- 
tute a complete new structure of morality, of life, and 
of ethics. Indeed, those who shall go out from among 
us, carrying the missionary message into the twilight 
places of the world, will there find much that is worthy 
to be brought back to enrich our ideals and improve our 
life. They will learn many lessons of industry, of hu- 
mility, of reverence for parents, of respect for constituted 
authority, which may quite conceivably become adorn- 
ments to our own social fabric. 


Must LEARN LESSONS 


If those who bear our message abroad shall realize 
and accept the lessons that may be learned from the 
humbler and simpler peoples, they will be the more 
successful in planting the spiritual truths of Christianity. 
Beyond that, they will be able to bring back much that 
will serve us well. We have not all the wisdom that has 
been diffused among the sons of men. But we have been 
greatly favored and have much wherewith to aid those 
less richly endowed. A becoming modesty, a discrimi- 
nating sense of our real opportunities and responsibili- 
ties, are altogether to be desired as helps in the great 
work we wish todo. The missionary effort of the Nation 
cannot rise higher than its source. If we expect it to be 
successful in this field, we must provide the correct in- 
fluence for it at home. 

(The address received prolonged applause.) 





PRESIDENT AND MRS. COOLIDGE ARRIVING AT THE AUDITORIUM. THEY WERE RECEIVED BY DR. J.L. BARTON (LEFT) AND 
DR. J. C. ROBBINS, WHO WAS JUST REPLACING HIS HAT WHEN THE PHOTOGRAPHER SNAPPED HIS SHOT 
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Findings of the Convention 


PRESENTED AT THE DENOMINATIONAL GATHERING ON MONDAY, FEBRUARY a2, 
BY THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED FOR THAT PURPOSE 


from January 28th to February 2nd, a series of signifi- 

cant meetings. We believe they are destined to exert 
a profound influence upon Christian activities; not only or- 
ganized activities but those of individuals as well. There has 
been in session the Foreign Missions Convention of the United 
States and Canada, a body of 5,000 delegates representing 
more than 100 societies and organizations engaged in Foreign 
Mission work; organizations the combined annual expenditure 
of which exceeds $40,000,000.00 and which support and direct 
the activities of approximately 18,000 American mission- 
aries. 

The Convention was interdenominational and international. 
Its results cannot but be interracial as well. 

At its opening session the President of the United States 
crystalized and gave voice to the universal belief of his listen- 
ers when he said, “The missionary movement is the one most 
important, most absolutely necessary, of all the movements 
in the world today.” 

It seems fitting to express at this time our deep apprecia- 
tion of that close cooperation among Foreign Mission Boards 
of many denominations which made possible the holding of 
this fraternal convention. This cooperation is evidenced not 
alone in these meetings, but throughout the years by a friendly 
interrelationship based upon a common task and a united 
purpose. For a period of 32 years delegates of Foreign Mission 
Boards have assembled annually for the consideration of their 
common problems. There is occasion for gratitude to Al- 
mighty God for the signal way in which He has blessed mis- 
sionary labors in the far distant places of the earth. Our 
hearts rejoice because of the multitudes who now own Christ 
as their Lord and Saviour; because of the mass movements 
through which God is working in revealing Himself to many in 
other lands; and because of the influence the teachings of 
Christ are exerting upon the thinking of those who have not 
as yet acknowledged His claims and accepted His offer of 
salvation. 

From the addresses to which we have listened during the 
Convention, based upon studies made, from numerous angles 
and under varying conditions, of the problems, possibilities 
and results of Foreign Mission work, there emerge some con- 
clusions to which we cannot but give our attention. 

1. The Gospel is indeed “the power of God unto salvation.” 
It is now, as it ever has been, adapted to meet every need of 
the human soul. Wherever it is preached it is winning 
glorious victories, and its acceptance is accompanied by the 
ever recurring miracle of individual transformed lives. From 
every land where missionaries have gone comes the testimony 
of witnesses to the power of the Cross. 

2. The influence of the Gospel does not confine itself to 
the acceptance by the individual of Christ as Lord and 
Saviour, basic and essential as that acceptance is in the Chris- 
tien life. The leaven which leaveneth the whole lump pro- 
duces changed social conditions, and elevates the moral tone 
of whole communities. In emphasizing the value which God 
places upon the individual, it surely and permanently alters 
those conditions which ignore or deny that valuation. Every 
foreign mission field furnishes evidence of this fact. 


fey has been held in the City of Washington, D. C., 


3. For those in great cities, where congestion, poverty, 
ignorance and moral laxity combine to rob men of their birth- 
right, there is no hope of relief but in the Gospel message. 
For those in industrial centers, where the cruelties of greed 
and avarice are unchecked and even unrebuked by civiliza- 
tions to which God is unknown and by laws which do not 
recognize human life as sacred, only the teachings of Jesus 
Christ can and do bring about changed conditions. 

4. The ever present problem of right race-relationship finds 
in the Foreign Mission motive its only and its complete solu- 
tion. Seeking for that method of settling international ques- 
tions which shall establish and assure a continuance of good 
will among the nations of the earth, we find it, too, in the 
missionary motive. The missionary endeavor means the 
“greater and still greater projection of the spirit of neighbor- 
ship.” It means recognition of the fact that “nothing human 
is alien to us.” It demonstrates our belief that “God hath 
made of one blood all nations of the earth.” It typifies 
Christ’s answer to the question, Whois my neighbor? It puts 
into practice the principle of the Fatherhood of God. The 
spirit of Christ is not toleration, but true sympathy; not 
patronage but partnership; not condescension but comrade- 
ship; not aloofness but love. Foreign Missions recognizes 
that difference need make no difference; that those who 
differ from each other need not therefore disagree with each 
other. In Oriental character we find many traits to admire 
and to commend. From Oriental civilization we find much 
tolearn. In Oriental religions we find many elements that are 
valuable and true. 

5. The bulwark of America, the Christian home, is becom- 
ing a reality in Oriental lands. Two factors have made this 
possible: first, the acceptance and practice of Christian prin- 
ciples, and second, the elevation and dignifying of womanhood 
which follows inevitably in the wake of Christianity. 

6. The establishment and maintenance of Christian schools 
has proved to be one of the most powerful means of evangel- 
ism. Their evangelistic influence is both actual and potential. 
The spirit of Christ pervades the campus and class rooms in 
these schools. To the influence of the Christian faculty is 
added that of the increasing number of Christian students 
seeking to share with their fellow students their own joy of 
salvation. Nor are their evangelizing efforts confined to the 
other students. They are constantly reaching out to others 
with the Gospel message. Our missionary religion is engaged 
in thrusting forth more missionaries. It has long been ap- 
parent that more and more of the evangelizing of the Orient 
must be done by Oriental people. There are many whom we, 
being foreigners, could never reach with the Gospel. Our 
Christian schools are preparing for this work a host of the 
finest young people of Eastern lands. The results already 
achieved have clearly confirmed the wisdom of the emphasis 
upon schools on the foreign field. 


“WE MUST KEEP OUR CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS. 
WE MUST KEEP OUR SCHOOLS CHRISTIAN.” 


7. Experience of many missionaries of many denomina- 
tions has again and again demonstrated the value of medical 
work upon the foreign field, not only as_an alleviation of 
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physical suffering, but as an effective and Christlike way of 
exemplifying in deed the Christianity which we preach in 
word. Many have been won to a personal allegiance to Christ 
who would never, otherwise, have learned the meaning of 
Christian love and service. 

8. It is increasingly evident that Christianity is becoming 
indigenous in the Orient. The Christ whom we present in our 
Occidental way is being translated, and rightfully so, into 
Oriental terms. In so far as we can assist in this “orientalizing 
of Christianity,” just in so far may we assist further in the 
evangelization of these lands. : 

The movement which we term nationalism in the Orient 
is often that which in ourselves we call patriotism. Ex- 
perience has shown that true patriotism in no way conflicts 
with that wider, enduring, eternal patriotism—loyalty to the 
Kingdom of God. The time has come when the Oriental in- 
fluence must increase and foreign influence must decrease; 
when an ever increasing responsibility must be placed upon 
native leadership. The church upon the foreign mission field 
is becoming self-supporting, self-governing, self-propagating. 

9. This does not mean, however, that our Foreign Mission 
task is completed, or even lessened. Quite the contrary, in 
fact, for in no foreign field does the number of Christians ex- 
ceed 2% of the population, while there are still vast areas 
where no Christian missionary has as yet ever gone. It means 
that the missionary’s emphasis must be upon Christ alone. 
Our civilization does not find a warm welcome in eastern 
lands. But the teachings of Jesus, when brought alone, open 
many closed doors and will Christianize eastern thought 
without giving it a western stamp. 

10. Foreign Mission work instituted and carried on by 
women for women and children has proved to be one of the 
most potent factors in the evangelization of the Orient. So 
interwoven in the life of a nation is the influence of its woman- 
hood that the results of missionary work cannot be permanent 
and pervasive unless the needs of women and girls are recog- 
nized and to some degree met. This part of the missionary 


Dr. E. Stanley Jones has the rare gift of saying many things 
in few words. One of the finest analyses of the underlying 
principles in the different religions of the world, stated in few 
words and in trenchant epigrammatic style, came in his 
brilliant address on Thursday morning. It is worth pre- 
serving for future reference. He said the finished product 
of the different faiths might be stated as follows: 


Greece said, ‘““Be moderate—know thyself.” 

Rome said, “Be strong—rule thyself.” 

Confucianism says, “Be superior—correct thyself.” 

Buddhism says, “Be disillusioned—annihilate thy- 
self.” 

Hinduism says, “Be separate—merge thyself.” 

Mohammedanism says, “Be submissive—bond thy- 
self.” 

Judaism says, “Be holy—conform thyself.” 

Modern materialism says, “Be industrious—enjoy 
thyself.” 

Modern dilettantism says, “Be broad—cultivate thy- 
self.” 

Christianity says, ‘“Be Christlike—give thyself.” 


A pleasant episode occurred just before the opening ses- 
sion. The Auditorium was already full of delegates when 
there came a burst of prolonged applause from the front of 
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task can be done only through and by woman’s organizations. 

11. Again and ever again has come the message that Chris- 
tians and non-Christians alike in the Orient are looking in 
vain to find in American Christians that Christlikeness 
which they have a right to expect. They are seeking first in us 
the proof that Christianity will do what we say it will do in 
transforming lives. They are expecting to see Christ regnant 
in our lives. They ask not theory but demonstration; not 
expositions of the principles of Christianity but the practice 
of the spirit of the living Christ. Only in proportion as we 
first love Him above all else will they listen when we tell of 
His love for the world. Only in proportion as we first serve 
Him can we serve others. The lives of American Christians 
at home are under scrutiny in the Orient. Christianity itself 
is on trial with our lives. The future of Foreign Mission work 
depends upon the consistency and the consecration of our in- 
dividual Christian lives. 

The missionary challenge has assumed a new significance 
and has received a new vitality. How clearly defined is our 
task, how tremendous is our responsibility if we are to be 
“living epistles, known and read of all men.” 

In gratitude for the part we have been permitted to have 
in the splendor of missionary achievement in the Orient, in 
humility that God should so signally have blessed our efforts 
in the past, poor and inadequate as they seem in face of the 
tremendous need, we consecrate ourselves anew to the sup- 
port of the Missionary enterprise and the hastening of the 
day when 

“Each remotest nation 
Has learned Messiah’s name.” 


There can be no higher call to us as individual followers 
of Christ, there can be no more ringing challenge to us as 
Baptists, than the summons of Foreign Missions to become 
“‘world beacons of the knowledge of the glory of God in Jesus 
Christ.” 

Henry Bonn, H. C. Geiss, FRED B. PALMER, 
Mrs. CLayTon D. EULETTE, Chairman. 


the gallery which was heartily joined in by the other dele- 
gates when they realized what it was about. Secretary 
Charles E. Hughes had unobtrusively entered the Auditorium 
and almost reached his seat in the front row of the gallery 
before he was recognized. Modestly and smilingly he ac- 
knowledged this impromptu tribute. 


Mr. J. H. Oldham of London has the saving grace of humor. 
In the course of his address on Thursday morning he said, “I 
love my native land, Scotland, and I am proud of my Scot- 
tish ancestry. Nevertheless I am quite ready to admit that 
in my judgment the world would be far less rich in experience 
and ideals if all of us were Scotchmen.” 


The local committee of arrangements under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. W. S. Abernethy deserves great credit for its heroic 
efforts in getting the new Auditorium ready for the Conven- 
tion. Only a week before it seemed like a hopeless task, as 
all who have had experience with building operations in 
recent years can well understand. This was the first conven- 
tion to assemble in the new hall, a building that in beauty 
of architecture and attractive appearance compares with the 
numerous other handsome buildings for which Washington is 
well known. Fortunately the Chicago Opera Company with 
the great Chaliapin in the cast had hired the Auditorium for 
the preceding evening. Thousands of dollars were involved 
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in the contract and a huge force of men worked days and 
nights finishing the interior decorating, installing the lights, 
and arranging the seats so that Washington Society might 
hear Chaliapin sing. Thus everything was in readiness the 
next day for the Convention; all except the heating system 
which somehow failed to warm the drafts of frigid air that 
blew from the ventilators and swept across the crowd. This 
Auditorium is the building that was to have been finished in 
time for the Northern Baptist Convention last May. Now 
that it is finished it is hoped that the Convention will some 
time meet here, for in equipment and convenience the Audi- 
torium is complete. 


Bishop Charles H. Brent was in the midst of his vigorous 
denunciation of war and his advocacy of America’s entry into 
the World Court when he said, “I am speaking not only as a 
citizen but also as a Christian.”” An unknown voice in the far 
corner of the gallery shouted an enthusiastic “Amen,” while 
the audience burst into applause. The Bishop had made his 
point. 


It was a pleasure to fraternize with the editors of the reli- 
gious press around the long press table just below the stage. 
Here were the men who make the many denominational 
papers and religious magazines that come to the office of 
Missions. Most of them heretofore had been only names on 
title pages; now they were living beings, all of them anxious 
to bring to their readers the most up to date news, the most 
complete reports, the most interesting articles dealing with 
the world progress of Christianity. 


Northern Baptists filled acceptably the places on the pro- 
gram assigned to them. Secretary J. C. Robbins was a cap- 
able presiding officer. His experience in guiding the great 
Student Volunteer Convention at Indianapolis a year, ago 
was evidently of value. Mrs. Henry W. Peabody delivered 
one of the two addresses at the Thursday afternoon session, 
taking as her subject, ‘Woman and the Bible.” Dr. William 
Axling of Japan spoke Thursday evening, and Miss Helen 
K. Hunt, a daughter of Dr. Emory W. Hunt, was on the pro- 
gram Friday morning. Secretary J. H. Franklin presided at 
the conference on China Friday afternoon, and Secretary 
P. H. J. Lerrigo rendered similar service at the conference on 
Medical Missions, while the associate editor served as secre- 
tary of the conference on India, and Harry S. Myers as 
secretary of the conference on Stewardship. Dr. W. S. 
Abernethy offered the opening prayer of the Convention 
Wednesday afternoon, and Secretary Franklin the closing 
prayer Monday evening. 


The congregational singing was a stirring feature. The 
hymns were of the kind that can be sung, and the people were 
of the kind that know how to sing them with fervor from the 
heart. The leader, Prof. C. C. Washburn, was a bundle of 
vitality. A cornet and two pianos gave accompaniment. And 
it was all simple; there were no solos, no quartets, no frills; 
just the songs that inspire to praise and worship. 

Prof. Bhaskar P. Hivale of Bombay made a point in his ad- 
dress that is worthy of serious reflection. In referring to our 
hymn, “From Greenland’s Icy Mountains,” and especially the 
lines, “Where every prospect pleases and only man is vile,” he 
said, “I have traveled across your country and have seen your 
beautiful mountains. You too have every prospect that 
pleases. But I have also discovered here in America the 
particular species of genus homo described in this hymn.” 


A stirring feature of the Baptist conference on Monday 
was the introduction of a score of young men and women who 
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are candidates for missionary appointment. They formed a 
fine looking group, the product of our Christian homes and 
schools. 


One of the pleasant informal gatherings of the Convention 
week was the reception and tea at the Hotel Lafayette given 
by the Baptist women of the Woman’s Foreign Board to the 
missionaries and delegates. This was a time for meeting 
numerous friends from the foreign fields as well as homeland 
acquaintances, and was greatly enjoyed. 


A pre-Convention episode of unusual interest was the cele- 
bration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Central Com- 
mittee of the United Study of Foreign Missions. This took 
the form of a dinner to the authors and editors and other 
guests. The occasion was one of note, with Mrs. Henry W. 
Peabody, chairman of the Central Committee, as presiding 
hostess. A history of the quarter century presented many 
interesting facts, showing the development from leaflet-form 
days and $50 working capital to the present, with a total out- 
put of over three millions of senior mission study books and 
nearly half a million junior study books. The list of authors 
includes many names eminent in missionary circles. The 
Committee took over its publications in 1910, with head- 
quarters at West Medford, Mass. All bills have been paid, 
and the Boards have been allowed the chief profits from the 
sale of large editions. In business management the Com- 
mittee has set an example of efficiency. Through the years 
it has had the active service of a body of devoted and capable 
women, represented on the part of the Baptists by Mrs. Pea- 
body and the lamented Miss Grace Colburn, while Mrs. 
Montgomery has been one of the most prolific authors. 


The Handbook for Delegates was a model of its class, and we 
commend it to our Program Committee for Seattle and 
future Conventions. All the Convention printing, by the 
way, was what it should be, and, like the Program itself, 
showed a master-hand somewhere. We suspect that if one 
saw Mr. Fennell P. Turner he might also detect the hand. 
The sessions began on time, the speakers were kept to time, 
the whole great movement just moved, like an onflowing 
river, without noise or confusion or break. 


CONVENTION EPIGRAMS 


We must keep the Christian school and we must keep the 
school Christian.—Ida Belle Lewis of China. 

What China needs is more Jesusism.—Chinese Student to 
Dean McRae of Shantung College. 

India wants to see a movement toward Christ in the West 
as well as in the East.—Jesudason Cornelius of India. 

The Japanese people cannot understand why the mission- 
ary Christianity is so different from the American Christian- 
ity.—T. Kagawa. 

We must give the Orient the water of life but we must also 
let the Orient carry the water in its own vessels.—H. E. 
Kirk, D.D. 

The greatest need of the church today is not so much fresh 
interest in ‘missions as fresh interest in Christ and His Evan- 
gel.—Canon H. J. Cody. 

Our confidence in Christianity is justified by its accom- 
plishments.—Calvin Coolidge. 

The West has given charity to the East; it must also give 
it brotherhood.—Bishop Herbert Welch. 

We need fewer leaders of Christianity and more followers of 
Christ.—Bishop Charles H. Brent. 

If we ever take the Cross out of our message we take Christ 
out of it too.—Bishop E. D. Mouzon. 
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Personal regeneration is not only the fundamental but also 
the vindication of all our work.—Rev. John McLaurin. 

Every individual whatever his color or race is an object 
of God’s love and care, a being for whom Christ died.—J. H. 
Oldham. 

Only the gospel of Christ can blast the color line of race 
prejudice.—William Axling, D.D. 

Christianity can never fail but godless politics will always 
fail—Jesudason Cornelius. 

The mission hospital is the embodiment of the spirit of the 
Christian message.—T. Dwight Sloan, M.D. 

To practice Christianity at home is just as essential as to 
preach it abroad.—R. A. Doan. | 

We have asked other denominations to leave us Burma asa 
memorial to Judson. Are we keeping the trust?-—Helen Hunt. 





the ailments of childhood, those childish 

ailments that loomed up as serious for 
KG the moment? For instance, there was 
“X@ the mashed finger which, with its un- 
ceasing throb, seemed as if it were the 
whole body, and as if nothing we touched 
could avoid in some way hurting it. Oh yes, and the 
mumps, when some experienced wag gave us a spoonful 
of vinegar, and we had fits of agony for a short while. 
Then there was the pain that comes from indigestion 
and from eating such things as green apples and other 
delicacies of childhood. After all, those were trivial 
ailments and disappeared about as promptly as they 
were wont to appear. 

In the long ago years, out in. far-away Africa, every 
‘morning at nine o’clock a long line of natives, which 
sometimes numbered seventy or eighty, would head up 
on the porch of my house and wind its way down into 
the valley. All of them needed or thought they needed 
my attention. They complained of ulcers, bruises and 
jigger toes, of malaria and colic. With the last named 
trouble they used to make a great fuss, rolling on the 
ground or doubling up with the pain that comes from 
eating unripe plantains or bananas. It was easy to han- 
dle them and to give them relief from their troubles, but 
what a fuss they did make! 

Occasionally another sort of patient would come along. 
He would begin to engage me in conversation and then, 
within a moment or two, he would be lying at my feet 
fast asleep. Nothing that I knew about medicine en- 
abled me to awaken him out of that apparently peace- 
able and painless sleep. When handling such cases, it 
would be soon apparent that the periods of sleep would 
gradually lengthen until by and by the patient would 
fall asleep never to awaken in this world. 

Which kind of patient presented the real problem to 
one who was dabbling in medicine? Certainly not the 
first type with momentarily painful or disagreeable 
troubles. Generally they were easily relieved and cured, 
and within a day or two a smile or a laugh would reward 
me for the easily wrought cure. For the patient with 
the sleeping sickness there was heartache and longing 
to help, but in those days failure was the end of every 
effort, because that disease is one of the most serious 
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Colic or Sleeping Sickness 
BY F. A. AGAR, D.D. 





The missionary has many critics of his work but no rivals 
in what he has to offer the world.—E. Stanley Jones, D.D. 

War is not the use but the abuse of force. 

If we are ever to bring the world to Jesus Christ the so- 
called Christian nations must first be really converted. There 
is no other solution of the missionary problem.—Bishop 
Brent. 

The will to peace must precede the way to peace.—Prof. 
William I. Hull. 

Too often Christianity has gone to the Mohammedan in 
the spirit of the Crusade and not in the spirit of the Cross.— 
Samuel M. Zwemer. 

We have come down a long, long road in these nineteen 
centuries, but the road before us is longer still. We must 
carry on.—Robert E. Speer. 


that afflicts the human body. Yet how slow and peace- 
ful it is in its death-dealing quality. 

Constantly, in these days, when examining a local 
church, these two types of patient come to mind, and 
the query is raised, from which type of trouble is this 
church suffering with its large proportion of inactive 
members? On every hand there is the constant ad- 
monition, “Oh, don’t say anything to them. If you do, 
there will be trouble.” The trouble referred to, when 
such a remark is made about a non-participating mem- 
ber, is with a poor individual who might writhe or groan 
or yell and get angry because, in the process of spiritual 
development, he was going through a case of spiritual 
colic or bruised feelings, acidulated mumpy idleness or 
ulcerated pocketbook. How afraid those church officers 
are to hear him yell with pain at the process of relieving 
him of his trouble! Generally the relief could be easily 
given if only the others in that spiritual household loved 
the “sick” one enough to bear the unpleasant process of 
curing him. But no, that would be “trouble’”—noisy, 
present trouble. Rather let him die with the peaceful, 
death-dealing, painless sleeping sickness. That will 
avoid trouble in the estimation of the average church 
officers. But will it? 

If we love God and our fellow man and are willing to 
admit the truth, is not the real trouble in the church a 
case of sleeping sickness? Are not the cases of spiritual 
colic and pocketbook ulceration, acidulated mumpy 
idleness and bruised feelings, troubles which can be 
easily remedied by brotherly and sisterly love that is in 
earnest to help one who is afflicted? 

So I raise the question whether in our local churches 
we should go on allowing the sleeping sickness to devas- 
tate our ranks and to cut down our forces with its silent 
but disastrous end, or whether we should stir up the 
other troubles, and out of the cure of them make churches 
that would be strong and healthy in developing in each 
life those simple vital functions of worship, service, wit- 
nessing and giving? 

Which shall it be, the colic or the sleeping sickness? 
The simple noisy trouble that can lead to a cure, or the 
sleeping sickness that leads to the awful, quiet, spiritual 
death, because it is a fatal disease. Away with the sleep- 
ing sickness and on with the toothache, the mumps, the 
ulcerations and the colic! They can easily be cured. 
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In the Land of Forgotten People 
HEART BRIEFS II—JEMIMA STRAIGHT 
BY COE HAYNE 


THE PUBLIC MARKET, PORT-AU-PRINCE 











me HE history of Haiti from the day of its 
GS} independence until the present time has 
aii been replete with tragedy. When Na- 

(| poleon on May 12, 1803, failed in his 
negotiations with Great Britain, the 
Peace of Amiens was succeeded by a 
state of war, and the sentence of death 
was pronounced upon white Santo Domingo when the 
English blockade closed the ports of that part of 
the island which was under the French government 
and later renamed Haiti. Haitian independence was 
achieved during the short rule of Dessalines under whose 
orders the white population was massacred. At St. 
Marc alone this leader matched the barbarous drowning 
and gibbeting of the Haitians by their French masters 
by instituting the wholesale butchery of men, women 
and children to the number of 800. 

To the memory of Toussaint L’Ouverture, champion 
of black liberty, yet firm in his stand that all colors 
should have equal rights, world historians have paid 
high tributes of praise; yet to the memory of Dessalines 
are the highest statues erected in Haiti. “Toussaint 
trusted the treacherous General LeClerc and lost his 
liberty,” declared a Haitian patriot as he stood with two 
Americans at the foot of a huge statue of Dessalines. 
“Were it not for Dessalines we would not have won our 
liberty.” 

During a century after Dessalines and Christophe 
a succession of barbarities under governmental sanction 
reduced the mass of the people to a state of desti- 
tution and helplessness. Only one president served 
throughout his term of office; one after another the chief 
executives, after holding the reins of government for a 
time through sheer military force, were either shot, 
poisoned or banished, and one (Christophe) was driven 
to suicide. 

Haiti, at the time Jemima Straight began her obscure 
work as a Christian missionary teacher at St. Suzanne, 
was a picture of abandoned civilization, an illustration 
of the terrible sin of neglect. Once the richest colony 








in the world, adorned with as beautiful and productive 
plantations as were ever developed in the tropics, it had 
gone back into a wilderness state far worse than primi- 
tive under a system of military despotism. A student of 
Haitian history becomes bewildered in an effort to find 
a thread of continuity in the story of the country’s down- 
fall. From every side crowded the forces that led to 
Haiti’s. ravishment. 

Sir Harry Johnston, writing for the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine (December, 1920), says that from the 
days of Christophe’s iron rule which ended in 1820, to 
the present, retrogression followed in natural steps. He 
writes: “Social disintegration continued apace. All © 
semblance of order in the interior vanished. Bands of 
armed Negroes roamed the countryside, pillaging and 
burning as they went. Each Negro who could find arms 
for himself and a few followers proclaimed himself king 
or president or general, recruited himself an army and 
set out on a career of conquest. 

“At first the magnificent homes and palatial villas of 
the former French land-owners offered rich loot, but 
when all of these had been sacked and burned, nothing 
of value remained, and as the faithful had to be fed the 
‘generals’ turned their attention to those of their own 
race who after the uprising had chosen to continue to till 
the fields and were endeavoring to live as they had lived 
under the French. Repeated robbery soon reduced these 
to ruin and desperation. The men who possessed the 
necessary initiative and education removed to the coast 
cities, where life was more secure, while the rest left 
their fields and hid in the impenetrable fastnesses of the 
hills. Abandoned by their owners, the comfortable 
dwellings of the island went to rack and ruin. Weeds 
overgrew the cultivated lands, and in a generation the 
fertile fields of the island, which had once produced mag- 
nificent crops, lapsed to the tropical jungle from which 
they had been redeemed many years before.” 

Although considerably advanced in years Jemima 
Straight—it was about the year 1880—went to one of 
the most remote villages of the interior to set up her 
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From top to bottom:—A class room in one of the national free schools; 
Haitian women sorting coffee; a typical scene in the open market, 
Cape Haitien; a native house. 
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mission school. Information now in hand concerning 
her early venture for Christ in this land of forgotten 
people is exceedingly fragmentary. Elie Marc, the Bap- 
tist missionary at Trou, Haiti, told the writer that Mrs. 
Collins of the Nicetown Baptist church of Philadelphia 
furnished Miss Straight with her chief means of support. 
If any reader of this sketch has further information con- 
cerning this missionary in the form of letters, records, 
etc., The American Baptist Home Mission Society would 
be grateful for such information. (Will present and 
former members of the Nicetown Baptist church please 
consider this a personal request?) 


One day President Hippolite, with his bodyguard, 
made St. Suzanne a stopping point. From his friend, 
Senator Dutréville Lamour, he had heard of the work 
of Jemima Straight, and had recommended an appro- 
priation, amounting to not more than $10 a month, for 
her work in this isolated mountain village. It was his 
pleasure now to visit her mission and to obtain evidence, 
first hand, of the good she was accomplishing. He talked 
with the chief of the village and then took occasion when 
addressing the residents of St. Suzanne to commend her 
school. The incident throws light upon the character of 
Hippolite. Coming into power after a disastrous civil 
war he built a palace for his ministers, erected the iron 
markets at Port-au-Prince and Cape Haitien, fostered 
the construction of roads and bridges and introduced the 
telegraph and telephone. He also was friendly in his 
attitude toward education for the rural masses. Presi- 
dent from 1889 to 1896, his life ended tragically. On the 
way to suppress a budding insurrection near Jacmel he 
fell dead from his saddle. There is a divided opinion 
as to the cause of his sudden passing. 

Jemima Straight of St. Suzanne, realizing that not 
many years of missionary service remained ahead of her, 
wrote an appeal that was published in a paper for evan- 
gelicals in France, a copy of which reached a student in 
the Newton Theological Institution. This student was 
Elie Marc, a native of Rheims, France, who spent his 
summer vacations working as a missionary among the 
French in New England. The knowledge of the destitu- 
tion of Haiti gained from that one letter stirred the 
young man’s heart to such a degree that he wrote an 
answer to it immediately, addressing his letter to Miss 
Jemima Straight, St. Suzanne, Haiti. Weeks later he 
received a reply. Miss Straight was overjoyed to learn 
of the recruit for Haiti. She told Elie Marc that she was 
in Philadelphia visiting friends and named a day when 
she would meet him in Providence, R. I. That was a 
memorable conference. Elie Marc assured the venerable 
missionary that he was willing to go to Haiti but added 
that he desired to complete a year of graduate study at 
Newton first. Miss Straight argued against this, urging 
that his call to Haiti involved not only a willing but an 
immediate compliance thereto. She declared that God’s 
will did not admit of a compromise but he held out for 
the additional year’s work at the seminary, and in great 
sorrow Miss Straight returned to Philadelphia, having 
failed to induce Elie Marc to go to Haiti at once. 

Fifteen days of soul unrest attended by not a little 
physical discomfort followed for Elie Marc. He remem- 
bers the restless nights he spent and his lack of interest 
in food while he fought to still the voice that bade him 
go to Haiti. At last he told the members of the little 
French Baptist church he was’serving in a community 
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THE HARBOR OF CAPE HAITIEN, HAITI 


not far from Providence that he was soon to go to Haiti. 
At the same time he wrote Miss Straight that he was 
ready. Her reply came back as soon as the mail trains 
made it possible. Her instructions included details con- 
nected with his passage on the steamer which would 
carry her back to Haiti. They would meet on the wharf 
in New York City on the day of sailing. In the meantime 
the Baptist brethren of Providence and vicinity ordained 
the young man, bidding him godspeed. One brother 
was quite outspoken in his contention that Elie Marc 
was not in error in his resolve to go to Haiti as a mission- 
ary without financial backing; others doubted the wis- 
dom of the move. All had no uncertainty concerning 
the recruit’s own conviction as to what God wanted him 
to do. That was in September, 1894, over thirty years ago. 


The voyage to Cape Haitien was uneventful. One 
circumstance connected with the sailing of Jemima 
Straight deserves notice. She took with her as part of 
her baggage a bundle of pine boards. Elie Marc cannot 
remember having heard Miss Straight say what use she 
intended to make of the lumber. A traveler in Haiti 
might gather that the scarcity of school benches would 
influence a missionary to add nicely planed pine boards 
to his or her equipment. At Cape Haitien the mission- 
ary and her recruit took passage on a twenty-foot sail- 
boat for Caracol, on the north coast of Haiti, the landing 
point nearest St. Suzanne. Fifteen miles inland lay 
Trou, the first objective. Osiris Lamour, a Baptist 
deacon owning horses and a resident of Trou, helped 
them cross the plains to Trou at the foot of Mt. St. Su- 
zanne. In one of Dutréville Lamour’s houses a part of 
their baggage, inc uding Jemima Straight’s pine boards, 
was stored. 

After a week at Trou the two missionaries started up 
the steep bridle trail for St. Suzanne, Miss Straight now 


SAIL BOATS LIKE THAT MISS STRAIGHT TOOK 


riding her own horse. Through a dense jungle divided 
into “farms” by cactus hedges, the two rode; then they 
began to mount the winding mountain trail that seemed 
interminable to Elie Marc. For him the serenity and 
courage of the frail little woman as she rode up the diffi- 
cult slopes and along narrow ledges was a source of con- 
tinued wonder. Her happiness was evident; she was 
getting “back home” once more. St. Suzanne welcomed 
its aged teacher. Again the children came swarming 
into her home, filling it to overflowing. The school was 
reopened. 

In a few days the children were told not to come to 
classes for awhile; Jemima Straight suddenly had fallen 
ill. Several days she lingered and then one morning 
her soul took its flight to a brighter Upland. The chief 
of St. Suzanne, having in mind President Hippolite’s re- 
gard for the departed missionary, as well as his own, 
ordered a military escort for her body now to be taken 
down the mountain slopes to Trou. A rocking chair 
suspended from two long poles that rested upon the 
shoulders of four men, composed the bier. Word of her 
demise was sent to the British Consul at Port-au-Prince 
but no word as to the identity of this stout-hearted 
English woman was ever received by the Baptists of 
Trou. Doubtless she considered her work as a missionary 
finished. She had brought Elie Marc to Haiti. 

At Trou the body of Jemima Straight was buried in a 
coffin fashioned out of the pine boards which she had 
brought from the United States. 

* * *K * 


Editor’s Note: This is the second of a series of sketches 
bearing upon the origin and development of Baptist 
churches in Haiti. The third instalment entitled 
“ELIE MARC” will appear in the April number of 
Missions. (See Program for Haiti, on page 176.) 
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On the Trail of the World’s Unrest 


BY ARTHUR W. RIDER, D.D. 


] PICKED up the trail first when the 

AX captain of a Pacific mail liner said, ‘‘So 

you are stopping in Japan? Perhaps you 

would like to see what the feeling over 

there is toward America. If so, read 

these newspapers published in Japan 

=! - which I got as I came through on my last 

trip.” That review of the Japanese daily press prepared 

me for what I was to see at close range, of a whole nation 

aroused, tingling with a sense of injustice done to them. 

The militaristic party quickly made capital out of it 

and the whole nation with great effort restrained its tur- 

bulent elements, hoping that some future act would 

lighten this blow from a hitherto friendly nation. But 

the mind of Japan was seriously led to ponder the ques- 

tion, ‘Should she have to ally herself with other Oriental 

nations against the white race, or could she let race an- 

tagonism die out in spite of this recent exhibition of its 
spirit?” 

America may never know how she suggested to Japan 
this backward step to racial alignment. When we glory 
in the conference we held for limitation of armaments, 
we need to remember that the militaristic party in 
Japan, which lost prestige after that conference, took on 
new life and power when the exclusion ban was issued. 

The trail of unrest grew fresher as I entered China 
and saw refugees from the war zone pouring into Shang- 
hai, and heard daily the sound of the cannon but a few 
miles from the city. Both the victor and vanquished 
leaders in this contest are now fugitives and in exile, and 
four civil wars in five months have waged in the vicinity 
of Shanghai. 

In South China, I was in hospitals which had been 
crowded with wounded from the battlefields nearby. 
On our steamer to Canton, the soldiers paced the decks 
all night to guard lest bandits from steerage should rise 
and overpower the crew. In Canton there was much 
suppressed excitement. Things could not go on as they 
were. Their leader, Sun-Yat-Sen, had disappointed 
them, having surrounded himself with Russian advisers 
of the Bolshevist type, and the high ideals of his earlier 
campaigns had vanished. In less than two weeks the 
break came with the burning and looting of a large area 
in the city of Canton. Meanwhile, in the north, Fung, 
the Christian general, having seen that Wu-pei-fu would 
never be able to unite China, had quickly and without 
bloodshed captured Peking, and endeavored to set up a 
new and stronger government. Rulers of one day were 
fugitives the next. Officials succeeding each other in 
quick succession. Policies announced but to be counter- 
manded. Governments drifting whither? .Confidence 
destroyed, business menaced. 

The very week I was in Calcutta, Ghandi visited that 
city for the first time since his imprisonment, great 
demonstrations were made in his honor, and additional 
steps were taken to embarrass the government of India. 
India is a seething mass of highly temperamental and 
mutually antagonistic native elements which would no 
doubt fly at each other’s throats if the steadying hand 
of England was removed. 


As I approached Egypt the news came of the murder 
of the Sirdar by the Egyptians to whom England had 
recently granted additional steps in self-government. 
I entered Cairo on a train crowded with soldiers rushed 
over from Malta. The hot-headed leaders of the revolt 
seemed to be recruited fromthe great Mohammedan 
University there, in which some five thousand students 
sit on the floor before their teachers, each student shout- 
ing portions of the Koran which he is memorizing, 
while his teacher does the same. 

“The biggest and wildest insane asylum he had ever 
been in,” was one man’s appraisal of this as an educa- 
tional institution, yet these students are the would-be 
leaders of the Egypt of tomorrow. Poor Egypt! Living 
today largely by exploiting her past glories, in constant 
terror lest her quota of water from the Nile be dimin- 
ished by needs of development in the Soudan, writhing 
under the smart of England’s swift indemnity demand 
for her murdered Sirdar, seeing foreign troops pour back 
into her land, watching her dream of speedy greatness 
fade like the mirage of her deserts, oncé the rich land 
of the Pharaohs, now bankrupt in money, men and hope! 

When in Italy some fifteen years ago, I found that a 
number of leaders felt that country was ready for 
another great popular uprising, if only a strong native 
leader should arise of the type of a Garibaldi, a Cavour 
or a Mazzini. 

As I passed through Rome this time, I was interested 
to inquire if Mussolini, the present spectacular premier, 
was the man for whom they had been waiting. I found 
a divided sentiment. While he had done remarkably 
well in turning Italy from the domination of the Reds 
which threatened, he seems to lack power to convince 
and govern save by dictatorial measures. 

As I came further north, I found that Germany was 
trying to organize a new cabinet to follow ten previous 
ones which had gone down in the vain attempt to solve 
her economic problems. 

In Esthonia an attempt at revolution was recently 
staged by the Reds brought in from Russia. It was 
promptly suppressed, but upon the persons captured 
were found the names of two thousand citizens who were 
to be executed as soon as the Reds had control. These 
buffer states between Germany and Russia live in con- 
stant dread of their liberties and independence being 
taken from them by some strong neighboring power, 
should the favorable moment arise. Fear breeds sus- 
picion, and suspicion hatred, and hatred organizes 
propaganda and makes military preparation. So this 
species of the giant unrest stalks on. 

But it is not enough to trace the great unrest through 
all these countries, we must if possible trail it to its lair. 
Whence comes all this? Victor Hugo said, ‘There is 
nothing stronger than armies save an idea, when its hour 
has come.” There came out of all the welter and strug- 
gle of the recént war some talismanic words, “Self- 
determination,” ‘Rights of the weaker peoples to a place 
in the sun.” 

These have run round the world. They are discussing 
them in the bazars of Bombay and Calcutta, and under 
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the shadows of the mosques of Egypt. The appointed 
hour of this idea seems to have come and the world is 
athrob with feverish anticipation. The tragedy of it is 
that many have interpreted this longed for liberty in 
terms of an intense nationalism, until it has become 
merely an anti-foreign movement which makes its appeal 
to race prejudice. 

Also, liberty has been mistaken for license and all 
restraints have been thrown to the winds, little realizing 
that this leads to the end of all liberty, and makes im- 
possible that liberty within the law which is the only 
kind which abides. 

It is well to recognize that it is from this elemental 
flair of longing for freedom and self-determination in 
government that most of these social and political up- 
heavals issue. It will help us to be patient with their 
ofttimes misdirected efforts if we can see in it humanity 
stumbling towards the light. It will thus be easier for 
us to feel with them the thrill of a passionate quest for 
freedom, opportunity and light. Our boastful race preju- 
dices will be dwarfed in the presence of that uncon- 
querable longing for freedom which is the mark of our 
common humanity. By it we shall be lifted above any 
provincial nationalism into the citizenship of the king- 
dom of God among all men. It will reveal that the inter- 
national mind is not enough. It is not a matter of 


breadth alone, however wide our reading. It is a ques- 
tion of depth as well, and the interracial heart is neces- 
sary if we are to understand humanity’s deep need. 
What part has the Christian missionary enterprise to 
play in all this time of unrest? It has so important a 
part that there is no time either to raise our hands in 


horror or to wring them in despair. We must recognize 
that the times of recasting the social and political life 
of any people is the opportunity for incorporating Chris- 
tian ideals in the new order which is soon to arise. 

On the steamer from Rangoon to Calcutta I talked 
with an English business man of Rangoon. It was only 
a few days after the assault of the Burman zealots on two 
of our missionaries whom they supposed because of their 
white faces were British subjects. He said that this ex- 
hibition of their blind frenzy illy betokened their readi- 
ness for self-government, but the many political rights 
already extended to these people could not now be re- 
called. He felt that the success or failure of this great 
experiment depended on trained leadership from among 
the people themselves, and he said, “It is a race between 
all these in all these important spheres of responsibility 
being handed over to the native people and the American 
Baptists being able to train enough leaders in their 
schools to fill these places and to provide a trustworthy 
leadership for the people.” What a Marathon race 
that is to be! Put men now in training for it! Summon 
all our Baptists not as spectators, but as rooters! 


“But is it a safe investment of money to put hospitals, 
churches and schools into these lands, not knowing what 
changes may come?” I welcome this question, indeed I 
had discussed this phase with a group of men who were 
putting their lives and those of their families into one 
of these disturbed areas. When I asked them if they 
were considering withdrawing until things became 
settled, they said they were not. If ever they were 
needed it was now and they would see it through. Then 
{ said, ‘““Money is really one of the cheapest things 
which we are putting into this missionary enterprise, 
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and if you men are willing to stay and put your lives into 
healing humanity’s hurt and allaying its unrest, then no 
one who lives a sheltered life in the home land can afford 
to withold his gift because it might be ‘risking money 
where things were somewhat unsettled.’ ” 

Our own great West has been won from native wild- 
ness by men who had faith in and were not afraid to 
back with their money the labor of those who were put- 
ting their lives into the ‘“‘Winning of the West.” Is 
money so precious, and are lives so cheap that we are so 
careful of the one and indifferent as to the other? What 
country which may yet be called “the most Christian of 
all Christendom” may be even now in the winning from 
native wildness by sturdy pioneers of faith backed by 
men who have unwavering confidence in the ability of 
the truth of Christ to win out! 

What of America’s attitude towards all this unrest? 
Can she effectively aid a world whose business, happi- 
ness and progress are so menaced by this giant unrest? 
She is uniquely fitted by her own success in self-govern- 
ment to understand and help. Ina local crisis it is recog- 
nized that party lines must not hinder all elements 
which have the good of the country at heart, in uniting 
their efforts. A similar course must commend itself in 
world crises. All nations which believe in and seek the 
steady progress of the race through liberty within the law, 
are needed to stand together in some world fellowship. 
They can thus allay that fear of the stronger nations 
which now well nigh paralyzes the weaker nations, and 
in so doing release the peaceful agencies of progress. 
They can discourage those lawless elements which by 
their excesses put back the coming of real liberty for a 
generation. Why is America so slow to respond to this 
need? Is she afraid of what it may cost? It will cost 
infinitely more if we carelessly allow another world up- 
heaval and war to occur. The Good Samaritan responded 
to the call of human need, whatever the cost, saying to 
the inn-keeper, “‘Whatsoever more thou spendest, I will 
repay.”” While our former policies of national isolation 
have allied us with the priest and Levite, may we not in 
the future play the part of the Good Samaritan, for only 
so shall He who commended his course and spirit ap- 
prove also of us. Also let us see to it that the world’s 
Jericho road, on which humanity has so often been 
wounded and robbed, shall no longer be left lonely and 
invitingly dark but shall in the future be internationally 
lighted and patrolled. 

Out of these stirring scenes in many lands some things 
emerge: a clearer recognition of the unity of the race, a 
deeper sympathy with all these struggling peoples, a 
new conviction that the deepest needs of life are spiritual 
needs, and that the political prizes they seek are not 
adequate to meet the moral and spiritual problems of 
their people; and a fresh sense of our obligation who have 
been over this road, to help others who are stumbling 
and falling in their quest. 

To find the necessary dynamic for this task we are 
driven back to Christianity. Nowhere else do we dis- 
cover the deep sympathy with backward peoples, or the 
sacrificial spirit which gets under their load to help lift 
it. So that from this added reason it is evident that 
there is “None other name whereby they must be saved.”’ 

In its last analysis, the missionary content of Chris- 
tianity is not budgets, quotas and statistics, but passion 
for God and compassion for men. 
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SELF-DENIAL WEEK 


The plans of the Board of Missionary Cooperation 
call for a Self-Denial Week beginning with Sunday, April 
5th. It is hoped that this Week may play an important 
part in raising the $6,700,000 required this year if the 
work of the denomination is to be saved from retrench- 
ment and impairment. While it is too much to hope 
that every Baptist in the bounds of our Convention 
can be induced to participate in the self-denial, it 
remains true that if a large proportion of the constitu- 
ency should make the Week one of real self-denial the 
success of the year’s campaign would be assured. The 
crux lies in that qualifying adjective ‘‘real.” The peril 
is that the words self-denial will be conceived in a trivial 
way and the people in general be satisfied with a trivial 
application of it. Going without a dinner and contribu- 
ting the cost, giving up candy for a week or an amuse- 
ment—to call that self-denial is a travesty on words. 
Self-denial is to be measured against the background of 
the teachings and example of our Lord. Let us not make 
something pitifully small of Self-Denial Week, but some- 
thing nobly large. Northern Baptists have an oppor- 
tunity, if they will take it, to make this Week one of the 
significant periods in the denominational history. And 
never did the interests and needs of the cause of Christ 
in the world more imperatively demand it. A good way 
to prepare for it is to study prayerfully the true mean- 
ing and involvements of Christian Self-Denial. Pastors 
have here a chance to do some teaching work that will 
yield abundant fruit, not for a specific Week only but for 
all the future. 


A SYMBOL OF GOOD WILL 


That is what the New York Times calls the $1,600,000 
gift of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., for the restoration 
of the library of the Imperial University of Tokyo de- 
stroyed in the earthquake. This sum will not only make 
possible the finishing of the Library building but also 
large purchases of books to replace the 800,000 volumes 
lost in the fire. We believe that this gift is one of the 
most far-reaching in its influence for good of all the 
munificent bequests made by Mr. Rockefeller. It will do 
vastly more than resolutions or professions of friendship 
could to help reestablish the friendly feeling so essential 
to the future welfare of Japan and the United States 
alike. It expresses in a manner that will appeal to all 
the thoughtful people of Japan the real sentiments of the 
best people of our country. It is a symbolic gift, and it 
has its direct bearing upon missionary interests along 
with the national and international interests involved. 
These manifestations of good will make for world peace 
and for world brotherhood. 


THE VALUE OF CHRISTIAN TRAINING 


A striking testimony to the value of Sunday school 
training is that of a Brooklyn Supreme Court. Justice 
who has had eighteen years of experience in court trials. 


ce 


He says that in these years more than 4,000 boys under 
twenty-one had been arraigned before him charged with 
various degrees of crime. Of this entire number only 
three were members of a Sunday school at the time 
the crime was committed, and these cases were excep- 
tional. ‘In view of this significant showing,” he says, 
“T do not hesitate to express the conviction that attend- 
ance by young men at Sunday school or other regular 
religious work, with its refining atmosphere, is signally 
preventive against crime and worthy of careful study 
by those who are dismayed by the increase of crime on 
the part of the young men of America.” 


A JUDGE’S TESTIMONY 


This wise judge, Lewis L. Fawcett, goes on to give 
further testimony, showing a practice of unusual char- 
acter. His missionary sermon, for such we may regard it, 
might well be quoted by many a preacher. He says that 
of 1,092 suspended criminal sentences, only sixty-two of 
the young men were brought back for violation of their 
parole. Now note this particularly. In each suspended 
sentence case he insisted on the return of the youth to 
Sunday school, mass or synagogue, according to his 
religious affiliations. In this he had the earnest coopera- 
tion of minister, priest or rabbi, and in each case, he 
says, he “‘saw to it that the young man had a job to go to 
as soon as he was freed on parole. In virtually all of the 
suspended sentence cases the reform was quick and, I 
believe, permanent.” This remarkable record of making 
reform possible and effective lends force to the following 
expression of conviction: 


“If we could keep the youth of America in Sunday 
school during the period of character formation, or at 
regular attendance upon religious worship, we could close 
the criminal courts and the jails. There would be no ‘raw 
material’ to work on. And what is good for the youth 
would be equally salutary with adults. The sustained 
wholesome, moral atmosphere imparted through habitual 
attendance upon Sunday school and church will expel 
criminal impulses. 

“Any man not contributing to support some church 
or organized religious work is living on charity—riding on 
some other man’s transportation. If he really desires 
abatement of crime he should ally himself with those 
agencies which prevent or abate crime.” 


DON’T DESPAIR OF CHINA 


The article from C. H. Robertson of Shanghai gives us 
a glimpse into conditions in China during the days of 
provincial warfare. At the date of its writing the 
Christian General Feng was in command in Peking, and 
he was hailed as the hope of peace and a stable govern- 
ment. While this has not been realized, the points made 
by our correspondent are worth bearing in mind, and are 
in line with the statements made by all who are most 
conversant with China’s difficulties and the Chinese 
people at large. We must not.regard temporary con- 
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ditions as though they were to be permanent. New forces 
are at work, educational and religious and political, and 
these all make for future peace and permanency in a 
government free from military control and firmly enough 
established to make China a nation instead of a number 
of military provinces each acting according to its own 
wish and will. Give China a chance, says Mr. Robertson. 
Take the long look, in the light of history, and not only 
have hope, but above all, keep the spirit of help in the 
hard struggle to come before the great end shall be 
reached. Meanwhile the missionary influence is felt, 
and Christianity has its native representatives in high 
places in the new movements towards the better day. 


WHY NOT APPLICABLE TO US? 


In a recent statement these words are found: “A new 
day has dawned. To a new body has been committed 
a great trust. To this body comes a double responsibility 
—that of completing the success of the past, and that of 
meeting the demands of the new day. Behind us is the 
momentum of a great past. In our hands is the direction 
of a vast movement, an expansive movement, a living 
organism. Before us is the wide world presenting a situ- 
ation unprecedented in openness, in danger, in urgency. 
Sounding in our ears are stern and inspiring challenges. 
On every hand have been awakened great expectations. 
Surging around us-is an atmosphere of Divine resource. 


“Lo! There breaks a yet more glorious day; 
The saints triumphant rise in bright array; 
The King of Glory passes on His way.” 


Were these words spoken by a representative of the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation at one of our conven- 
tions? No, they were spoken by Dr. John R. Mott at the 
Buffalo Convention of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, referring to the new National Council just 
established. But why are they not also applicable to us, 
and why should we not catch their inspiration? 


STUDY OF RACE RELATIONS 


The National Conference on the Christian Way of 
Life—briefly known as the “Inquiry’”—has taken race 
relations as one of the crucial problems of the present 
that ought to be opened broadly for study and discus- 
sion by people who bring all diversities of interest and 
faith to bear upon right relationships among men. The 
Inquiry proposes to issue pamphlets on modern problems 
that may stimulate and assist group inquiry by making 
facts accessible and presenting a form for orderly dis- 
cussion, looking forward to a national summarization 
after the local work has been done. The first pamphlet, 
“And Who Is My Neighbor?” issued by the Inquiry’s 
Commission on Race Relations, and distributed by As- 
sociation Press, New York, is an outline for study that 
really means study and most earnest work on the part 
of those who have a will to know and a mind to do in 
regard to matters which must be dealt with, since they 
involve civilization and peace and religion. We welcome 
this searching form of inquiry, and since this is a phase 
of mission work we shall see that our readers know more 
about it. We recommend that they get this “pamphlet” 
and start in on a course of study that enlists heart as well 
as head. They must be prepared for a mixture of medi- 
cines, and some unpleasant to the taste, for this is a col- 
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lection of facts without any hiding. That is why we 
recommend the dose, because it is needed. We must 
diagnose the disease before we can find a remedy. 


AN INSPIRING GIFT 


The announcement of the great gift of Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., to the denomination should supply the 
needed inspiration to secure the raising of the $6,700,000 
required for the maintenance of our work at home and 
abroad. The fact that a portion of the gift is made con- 
ditional is in accordance with the general custom of 
these large givers, who seek to stimulate the giving of 
others, not to supplant it. Mr. Rockefeller, having care- 
fully studied the conditions and the needs of the work, 
offers to contribute the sum of $450,000 for distribution 
among the cooperating organizations represented in the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention. This applies to the general denomina- 
tional program. His offer is to give the same percentage 
(up to a maximum of $450,000) as the percentage which 
the undesignated contributions of the denomination to- 
ward the 1924-1925 program bears to $6,166,000, with a 
minimum guarantee of $225,000 payable at once. In 
other words, if the denomination raises the same amount 
as last year, $6,166,000, Mr. Rockefeller will contribute 
$450,000 to the distributable funds. This would ensure 
the raising of the entire $6,700,000 called for by this 
year’s budgets. 

In addition to this, Mr. Rockefeller on the first of 
January paid the combined debts of the two Woman’s 
Societies, or more than $400,000. This lifted a tremen- 
dous burden from the shoulders of the faithful women 
who have seen their work hampered by deficits and bud- 
get reductions, as indeed all the other organizations 
have. This makes Mr. Rockefeller’s total contribution 
this year above $850,000. 

This is an inestimable help, but it does not do away 
with the utmost need of every possible effort to raise the 
large sum still required to fulfill the conditions and reach 
the goal. It should instil fresh hope and courage as the 
work goes on. It should add, not lessen, the stress of 
endeavor to reach the goal and pass it. 
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§ Mr. Frank W. Stevens, President of the Michigan Trust 
Company at Grand Rapids, Michigan, who spent some years 
in residence in China, said at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Board in Providence, “I was unable, after diligent inquiry 
privately and publicly, to learn of a single organized activity 
in China on a scale of importance that aims at moral improve- 
ment or is calculated to bring it about, that is not plainly 
traceable in its origin to Christian missions.” 


{| The entire Bible as printed for the blind, using the Moon 
system of raised letters, makes a library of 58 volumes, which 
when piled one on another reaches a height of 10 feet. 


{| Do not miss the article entitled “(Quarantined With Pneu- 
monic Plague.” It is written in such a quiet, modest way 
that the reader may not take notice at first of what was im- 
plied in the heroic conduct of those home mission workers 
who fearlessly and deliberately faced a deadly disease in a 
quarantined district in order that they might minister to the 
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stricken. This sentence contains quiet satire that ought 
somehow to get to the authorities: “‘Of course, we could have 
no meetings, clubs or classes of any kind. That would have 
been a violation of quarantine regulations, though there was 
no objection to men gambling in the streets—as many as forty 
or fifty in a group, crowded closely together from daylight 
till dusk.”” That is the kind of fine discrimination against 
religion that we expect where Protestant mission work is 
concerned. Nothing however should blind us to the self- 
sacrificing heroism of Miss Neilson and Mr. and Mrs. Doty, 
who counted it an answer to prayer that they finally were 
allowed by the officers to “go beyond the ropes” into the 
place of pest. 


{ Congratulations may well flow in upon Dr. Rivington D. 
Lord on the completion of his fortieth year as pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of the Williamsburgh District of Greater 
New York. This has been his only pastorate, as he came to 
the church, then Free Baptist, directly from his seminary 
graduation. Through all the changes, and wonderful they 
have been, he has held steadily to his work, seeing a city of 
over five millions grow around him. He has found time, how- 
ever, to render valued service to the denomination as a mem- 
ber of the Home Mission Board of late years, and interde- 
nominationally as recording secretary of the Federal Council 
from its inception. The celebration services on Sunday after- 
noon, January 18th, were full of gladness and many tributes 
were paid to the pastor beloved and friend esteemed by asso- 
ciates in the ministry and in other forms of religious activity. 
Brotherliness has been a keynote of this life and pastorate, 
and its influence literally encircles the globe. MussIons joins 
in the felicitations. 


{ In response to our request for the name of the little reader 
of MISSIONS on our Christmas cover, answer comes from the 
mother and also from a pastor. The former says, “The baby 
is Margaret Jessie Webb, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Stafford 
R. Webb. Her grandfather, Dr. George T. Webb, was at one 
time an associate editor for the American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society (also widely known as secretary of the 
B. Y. P. U.). She was fifteen months old at the time the pic- 
ture was made. Her love for Missions must be inherited 
from her mother, as I look eagerly for my copy each month 
and read every word. It gets better all the time.” The pas- 
tor, Rev. Willis S. Webb, of Painesville, Ohio, says he has “‘the 
great honor of being the fond uncle of the young lady.” 
Little Margaret lives in Greensboro, N. C. Her mother is a 
graduate of the Baptist Institute of Philadelphia, her father 
of Denison University. 


A radiogram from the Mauretania contained this message: 
“America’s limitless possibilities are a God given responsibility 
for making every contact of hers with the world Christian in 
fullest reality.” These words from K. T. Paul, National 
General Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. in India, followed ex- 
pression of his gratitude for all kindness received during his 
visit of some weeks. He goes back with a larger conception of 
this country, and he sees our responsibilities correctly, espe- 
cially as regards our contacts with the Orient. Our mission- 
aries all feel that. 


] We find this note in the Christian Index of Atlanta: “We 
are glad to learn from The Baptist that definite plans have 
been arranged to hold meetings of the laymen of the Northern 
Baptist Convention in all the larger cities of the convention’s 
territory. At these meetings, which will be in the form of 
banquets, addresses will be delivered by leading laymen“and 
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pastors. The purpose of this campaign is to arouse the lay- 
men to their responsibility and their opportunity in the pres- 
ent world situation. It is good to know that our brethren 
of the Northern Convention are so definitely working at the 
task of enlisting the laymen. Dr. J. T. Henderson, secretary 
of our laymen’s movement in the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, is just now arranging state meetings of laymen.” 


{| Editor Louie D. Newton, by the way, is making one of the 
brightest and ablest religious papers of the South. He had a 
fine interview with Secretary Hughes on his recent visit to 
Atlanta, and gives a graphic delineation of the personality 
and service of our eminent Baptist statesman, who lays down 
the burdens of his great office with the esteem and admiration 
not only of his own countrymen but of the leaders in all the 
nations. 


| There are typographical errors that are particularly dis- 
concerting. One happened in February Missions when in a 
review of President Horr’s paper on George Fox the eminent 
head of Newton Theological Institution was said to have read 
a “monogram”’ instead of a “monograph,” which is, it need 
hardly be said, quite a different thing. The amusing error 
however gives us opportunity to remind our readers once 
more how fine was the estimate which Dr. Horr gave of a 
man whose character was as rare as his courage in standing 
by his convictions of truth. 


{ Note another of those wonderful links in the chain of 
Divine Providence in the second of the Heart Briefs from 
Haiti. Jemima Straight, the missionary in St. Suzanne, 
writes an appeal that is published in a paper for evangelicals 
in France. A copy of the paper reaches Elie Marc, a native 
of Rheims, who is a student in Newton Theological Institution 
who during vacation works among the French in New Eng- 
land. The destitution of Haiti, revealed in Jemima Straight’s 
letter, so stirs his heart that he dedicated himself to Haiti, 
and for more than thirty years has carried on his work there. 
Was it chance that brought the paper from France to the 
young student? Not to those who believe in God’s direction 
of our lives. 


q{ A note from President Weeks of Bacone College says: “A 
woman in Massachusetts writes me that she and her husband 
wish to provide the expenses—room, board, tuition and cloth- 
ing—for an Indian orphan girl in Bacone. ‘We want one who 
is really destitute, and not necessarily very promising—one 
who needs a home above everything.’ Doesn’t that breathe 
the spirit of Jesus? Most people want the most promising 
before they will consider helping. It is interesting to know 
that in the next mail came an appeal.-to take a really desti- 
tute child who was homeless and friendless. You may be sure 
this child is being provided for.” Yes, that letter did breathe 
the spirit of Jesus, and the immediate coming of the orphan 
was one of those providences which we call coincidence. 


{ In speaking of the work of Rev. L. Rowe Williams in a 
recent issue we made him a colporter-missionary. In a letter 
he says that this was incorrect. It seems that he went in 
April, 1924, from Nevada to Oroville, California, a county 
seat with about 7,000 population but no Baptist church, 
although there were more than 70 Baptists there. Starting 
without aid from any organization he has held services regu- 
larly in a hall granted for the work by one of the leading busi- 
ness men of the place. Plans for the organization of a church 
were made in December. He has a second Sunday school at 
Pentz, twelve miles away, where there had been no service 
for six years prior to his coming. 
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Missions’ Pictures of Palestine As It Is Today 
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The Via Dolorosa in Jerusalem—The Way to Calvary 










And when they had mocked him, they took off the purple from him, and put his 
own clothes on him, and led him out to crucify him. And they compel one 
Simon a Cyrenian, who passed by, coming out of the country, the father of Alex- 
ander and Rufus, to bear his cross. And they bring him unto the place Golgotha. 
—Mark 15:20-22. 


The picture shows the Street in Jerusalem which is known as the Street of Sorrows, 
or more commonly as the Via Dolorosa. Along this Street, paved now as it was 
then, with the same buildings lining the road that lined them on that eventful 
day, according to tradition Jesus passed on His way to Calvary, to give up His 
life a willing sacrifice that He might save the world. Christian Pilgrims have 
through the centuries passed with reverent hearts through this same narrow 
Street, with its massive walls and great arches and its beautiful gate. One does 
not like to think of a modernized Jerusalem, nor of Palestine as the land of what 
we call modern improvements. So long as such Streets as the Via Dolorosa 
remain, however, there will be some sacred spots impervious to the ruthless 
destruction that follows in the wake of commercial and social development. 
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For the Stimulation of the Spiritual Life 


Prayer for Missions 


Almighty God, grant, we beseech Thee, that Thy Word 
may be preached in the earth, until all nations shall have 
heard the glorious truth of the one living and true God; the 
intellect no longer degraded; the reason no longer offered 
up in superstitious sacrifice; but man, body, soul and spirit, 
Thine—Thy wandered child, Thy strayed sheep, but called 
by Thy undying love back to Thyself, until at last the wide, 
wide world shall know the Father-God, and there shall be 
but one fold and one Shepherd, one God and Father of us 
all. Amen. 


“Ye are the Light of the World”’ 


Dear little candle light that sheds its beams 
Across the wasted desert spots of life, 
To guide the weary feet that seek its gleams 
Through blackened paths of ignorance and strife; 
Fear not nor falter, little candle light, 
For you are God’s, and He is yours tonight. 


Dear little candle light that stays to glow 
With other lights in starry sprinkled ways, 
You may be filled with longing when you know 
Your little light is such a tiny blaze; 
But God has hovered tenderly above, 
And lighted you to show that He is love. 


God needs you both, no matter where you are, 
Just so your beams shine clear, and bright, and far. 


—Julia Strain. 


The Trail to the Heights 
A Memory of Mount Marcy 


By Rosert A. AsHwortH, D.D. 


If you would reach the heights of spiritual achieve- 
ment you will find it no easy road. It is no “primrose 
path of dalliance.” At the foot of the ascent there are 
broad trails dividing to right and left, flecked with sun- 
shine, and beaten smooth by the passage of many feet. 
You will be disposed to follow them, for they are cleared 
and well marked, and easy to travel. But they lead to 
the valley. This obscure, narrow and up-hill trail, 
straight forward, is your path. It looks difficult and 
forbidding. It is strewn with little pebbles of vexation, 
that roll beneath your feet and throw you back upon 
your knees. There are blind trails that tempt you aside; 
but they lead nowhere; avoid them. Your path is al- 
ways upward. You may know it by the rugged rocks 
of duty to be surmounted, or now and again by some 
steep of trial or sacrifice to be scaled. Sharp thorns 
wound and entangle you, fallen trees obstruct your 
progress, thick underbrush impedes you, for the trail is 
faint, being traveled by few. Now a cold wet mist 
enshrouds you and obscures your vision, and you strug- 
gle forward and upward blindly. Your heart fails you 
and you are tempted to turn back. But keep on! You 
are nearing the summit. What you take for mist, 
through which you must walk by faith, is in reality a 


low-hanging cloud, a token of progress. You are now up 
among the clouds. The air grows lighter: you breathe 
more freely. The cloud thins and breaks: you see the 
sunlit heights. There is exhilaration in the struggle. 
You forget the bruised feet and aching muscles. At 
length you arrive, and stand upon the mountain top! 
You are bathed in the radiance of the light, and, looking 
down upon the hardships of the path by which you came, 
you find that they are hidden by the splendor of the sun- 
shine that transforms the upper surface of the cloud into 
a billowed*$ea of glory. 


ie 
Prayer for Strength oe 


O Lord God, strong and mighty, we would draw near to 
Thee, confessing our weakness, beseeching Thee to make us 
strong. We would be strong in body that we may do our 
work in life well and cheerfully. We would, O Lord, be 
strong in heart, full of courage, lightly regarding pain and 
danger when they lie in the way of duty. We would be 
strong in love, tender-hearted, loving our neighbor as our- 
selves and Thee supremely with all our strength. 

We would be strong in faith, believing Thy word and Thy 
promises; ever trusting in the victory of good over evil; 
ever confident that all things work together for good to them 
that love Thee. 


We would be strong in hope; undaunted by seeming de- 
feat; ever looking beyond the mists and clouds of time, into 
the clear shining of the eternal life. Hear our prayer, O 
Lord, who art our Strength and our Redeemer, for Jesus 
Christ’s sake. Amen. 


Thoughts 


Luther says: “If we are certain of this; that what 
Jesus thinks, speaks and wills, the Father also wills, then 
I defy all that may fight against me. For here in Christ 
have I the Father’s heart and will.” Thus Luther ap- 
proached the Person of Christ through His work, as the 
Revealer of God and Redeemer of men. 


(From Dr. Jowett’s “Springs in the Desert’’) 


“He shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty.” 
This is the all-sufficient safeguard against the perils of 
feverishness. In all the inflammatory perils of life our 
safety is to turn into “the shadow of the Almighty.” 
And we must do it consciously. It is not a long and 
tedious journey. Nay, just a prayer and our soul is in 
the shade! 


It is one thing to deliver us from the influence of acts, 
it is a deeper thing to deliver us from the influence of an 
atmosphere. Now we have the promise of the Lord 
(Ps. 91:3) to provide a defence against a pestilential 
atmosphere . . . We can take our own climate with us. 

We can enter the door of the church and still be in the 
street. That was the deadly bane of Pharisaism. It was 
inside the house made with hands. 

We make every place venerable when we make it the 
habitation of a larger love. Love always converts a 
house into a home, and more love makes the home more 
lovely. 
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When Benny Made A Speech 
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BY MIRIAM DAVIS 


ENNY was a pale, thin lad when he came 

to Judson Neighborhood House three 
years ago. Boys’ clubs and gymnasium 
work had interested him. Soon he con- 
sidered the neighborhood house and 
church as his own. Benny might have 
been case No. 643 on the list of some 
charitable organization except that his hard working 
little Italian mother was an expert machine operator. 
Her $25 a week was stretched to keep three rooms and 
her children, Benny, Freddy and Lucy. Benny’s father 
suffered for many years in a tuberculosis hospital far 
from New York City. Then one day Benny’s mother 
came crying to the church with the fatal piece of yellow 
paper in her hand. The complications and expense of 
bringing the body to the grief-stricken widow were ex- 
plained. At last she consented to the burial near the 
sanitarium, “Yes—you know best—you friend.” 

Soon Benny’s mother was attracted to a good mechanic 
who offered his hand in marriage. The wedding over, 
there was plenty of time for house-wifely duties and the 
care of her children. Now she would only work during 
the rush season to bring in a few extra dollars. Such a 
happy family as they were! Together they talked and 
planned Benny’s education as they watched the lad 
graduate from public school. ‘Benny, he no stronga, 
he maka da living with the head, but Freddy,” at that 
the mother drew up her arm to show strength, ‘‘he go out 
maka da job any day.”” Benny was to have an education 











A GROUP OF THE SCHOOL CHILDREN AT JUDSON MEMORIAL 


where his artistic talents would develop. His ambition 
had already shown in his school work and the maritime 
sketches he had brought to his mother. 

All the time Judson Neighborhood House activities 
were the most vital interest in the boy’s life. Everyone 
knew Benny. His ideal of fair play, persistence and co- 
operation were being fostered. That Benny was a leader 
in his own group was shown when the boys and girls 
chose him to present a gift to the Park Avenue Sunday 
School. For many years this Sunday school had given 
Christmas presents to the Judson School. The Christmas 
of 1922 was different. The Judson boys and girls de- 
cided they would go to the Park Avenue Christmas party 
bearing gifts. Bellini’s beautiful and typically Italian 
Madonna was their choice. Christmas decorations, pop 
corn, candy and games all added to the festival but 
Benny’s appreciative presentation was the culmina- 
tion. Benny’s experience had grown. He was well 
able to take his stand at thirteen on a platform and 
speak to a group of boys and girls his own age. Why 
not? He had lived all sorts of characters in the dra- 
matics of his boys’ club. So the Christmas party became 
an adventurein which Benny gained an impression 
of how children lived uptown and on the other side of the 
square. 

However, still greater joys were in store. The Ro- 
tarians of New York City, planning a banquet just before 
election, decided to invite their sons to give a playlet 
portraying some meeting of the cabinet of the United 
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States, thirty years off in 1954. Asa guest of the cabinet 
there should be the Executive Chairman of Boys’ Work 
in America who would come and give a résumé of what 
had happened in 30 years and what would be the future 
program for the work. The men wanted that character 
taken by a boy of foreign parents who had been in- 
fluenced decidedly by Christian work. Most any boy 
could have learned lines and given them but Benny 
was the one boy who lived the part. This was a big 
occasion. 

For the first time Benny was seeing the inside of a big 
hotel. His teacher had excused him from class so that 
he might go and practise his part. Benny’s speech was 
last. He told briefly and honestly of his early life and 
parentage, his coming to Judson and his ideas and plans 
for boys’ work. Concluding, he gave to these Rotarians 
almost on the eve of election a thrilling interpretation 
of the poem ending in the challenge, “Do you vote?” 
Every man rose in wild enthusiasm waving his napkin at 
the boy who had thrilled them to their duty. It was the 
beginning of bigger thinking for Benny. 

Then for a while, Benny did not come to classes. What 
was wrong? One of the associates while calling knocked 
at his door. “My poor boy, knocked in the head seeck.” 
Benny was in bed suffering from an inflammation. ‘“To- 
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morrow time to go to clinic, Mees Bryan, you go too?” 
Benny needed care immediately but the family could not 
afford a specialist’s services. When Dr. A. Ray Petty 
was told of it he called a Rotarian doctor who had heard 
Benny at the banquet. The doctor arranged to see 
Benny whose father and mother willingly let the boy go. 
A quick thrust of the needle brought instant relief. 
Serious conditions might have resulted if the high-strung 
boy had waited for the hurried clinical doctor. Delay 
would have meant the poison’s spreading into the throat 
and neck glands. 

The gratitude of the family as expressed to one of the 
workers by the father was, “I told the wife the other 
night that when Dr. Petty came something was done 
quick. That’s the difference. No priest would do any- 
thing like that. This minister will do it.” That is the 
spirit of Judson, to stand ready to give service in Chris- 
tian spirit to anyone in need. 

What is the result? Benny is to be baptized. His family 
were indifferent Catholics but they will come to the ser- 
vice of consecration. In Benny’s heart and mind strong 
impressions are being engraved; dreams of future service 
are being formed. Perhaps Benny thirty years hence may 
be the leader of boys’ work in his own neighborhood 
where 65,000 Italians wait for Christ. 


x *& * * * 


A Chinese Prodigal in Burma 


BY REV. O. H. SISSON 


Army in China. His aristocratic old father, 

ashamed of his son’s dissolute life, had commanded 
him to leave China. With the dowry of a prodigal he 
came to the far country of Burma and set himself up in 
business. 

When the Christian mass movement broke out among 
the Chinese in the Bassein district, Ah Chup passed it 
over with a covert sneer, but when some of the converts 
sought him out his heart was strangely warmed by their 
“Jesus teaching.” 

Sunken in the depths of shame due to opium and 
drink and cast out by his own parents, he heard that he 
could be healed of his degradation and that the Father 
in Heaven would receive him. Accustomed to the high 
moral platitudes of Buddha and Confucius and unable 
to fathom this strange, new philosophy he was told that 
the “Jesus Book” would explain all, so he determined 
to read it. 

Realizing that the Christian Way demanded a clean 
life he determined to set his Hlaw sa Whiskey bottle on 
the shelf and, in place of his morning peg, to read a 
chapter a day in the new book. His Burmese wife 
watched with wonder the daily conflict between the 
booze and the Bible and day after day as her shaking 
husband found help from the Heavenly Father her 
amazement grew. 

There was nothing strange to her that the booze bottle 
should be relegated to the shelf which held the images 
of nats or spirits who are the guardians of every Burman 
home, for Spirit worship is almost always attended by 


A° CHUP had been an officer in the Cantonese 


booze orgies. Furthermore the mixed religion of Anim- 
ism and Buddhism in Burma has produced a mixed moral 
standard that permits a man to be an abstemious Bud- 
dhist today and a drunken Animist tomorrow, but with 
Ah Chup the morrows came and went and he was still 
sober. Confident that a miracle was being wrought the 
wife made a promise at the pagoda that if he went for a 
full month without his drink she too would become a 
Christian. At the end of thirty days there was such a 
change in Ah Chup that the neighbors began to remark 
about it. 

He came to Bassein with a beaming countenance and 
requested baptism. His wife made good her promise 
given at the pagoda, becoming a Christian and living a 
sweet Christian life for several years until, wasted away 
by the ravages of consumption, she passed to her eternal 
rest. To temper the winds for the shorn lamb a letter 
from China came saying that one of his brothers had 
accepted the Jesus way and become a teacher in a mis- 
sion school. Encouraged by this timely epistle, Ah Chup 
bore up under his sorrow with true Christian fortitude, 
and after the funeral resolved to take his three little boys 
back to China for their education. Upon his arrival the 
prodigal was welcomed with open arms, and with great 
joy he heard that his whole family had become Chris- 
tians. The venerable old father gave his blessing to the 
little half-caste grandchildren. Leaving his children in 
the care of his family, Ah Chup returned to his business 
in Burma. Some day I would like to tell you about his 
remarkable service for the Master, but, as Kipling would 
say, “that is another story.” 
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Quarantined with Pneumonic Plague 
BY CLARA S. NIELSON 


Y gk BN the last few months, opportunities for 
HSH which we had worked and prayed and 
longed were thrust upon us with such 
rapidity and force that we almost had to 
gasp for breath. An epidemic of the 
pneumonic plague is not a thing to be 
desired, but it was that awful calamity 
which afforded us such unprecedented opportunity. 

It came on us almost without warning. Returning on 
Saturday evening, November Ist, to a home in which a 
child had been lying at the point of death the afternoon 
before, we found the house quarantined and a guard 
stationed out in front. The child had died during the 
night. |The guard informed us of the rumor that the 
district was to be quarantined, as there were two other 
houses in the vicinity which were quarantined. Rumor 
became fact. That very night at 11.30, while most of 
the people were asleep, the ropes were stretched in 
quarantine. Sunday morning hundreds of people awak- 
ened to find themselves prisoners. The things that 
transpired in that district in the next thirteen days, for 
the quarantine was lifted on the thirteenth, would make 
an interesting chapter for any reader, but especially so 
to Christians, and more especially to Baptists, for it 
was our own parish. 

We, as workers, are profoundly grateful that the way 
was opened for us to go into the district and stay there 
during the entire period of quarantine. It seemed as 
though every detail had been planned beforehand. Even 
our getting into the district was an answer to prayer, 
as officer after officer refused us permission to go beyond 
the ropes. The house in which we lived was just a few 
doors from our Mission and less than two blocks from the 
school, where most of our time was spent during those 
eventful days. Not only was our house centrally located 
but it had a telephone in it which isn’t a common thing 
around Bauchet. During those days, we learned to be 
thankful for the telephone as never before. It was our 
one means of contact with the outside world, and how 
much it meant to us to hear from friends new and old, 
known and unknown, “We are praying for you!” How 
wondrously God worked in answer to their prayers! 

Are you wondering what we did during those days? 
Of course, we could have no meetings, clubs or classes of 
any kind. That would have been a violation of quaran- 
tine regulations, though there was no objection to men 
gambling in the streets. As many as 40 or 50 in a 
group crowded closely together from daylight till dusk. 
We did so many things and our activities were so varied 
that it is difficult to tabulate them. Much of our time 
was spent in the distribution of supplies—milk, groceries, 
bedding and clothing. In this we assisted Miss Sterry, 
the principal of the public school in the district, who was 
the Red Cross representative and the only other volun- 
teer worker from outside the district. Then, there were 
employers to be communicated with, relatives to be in- 
formed (over the phone), special cases of sickness to be 
cared for, hearts to be reassured, fears to be quelled; in 
brief, we just tried to prove ourselves friends to those 
In need. 
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Man’s helplessness was very generally felt. How 
could it be otherwise, with a sickness in our midst that is 
991% per cent fatal. Patients were taken to the hos- 
pital in the morning and died in the afternoon. The 
disease was no respecter of persons, for children and 
adults alike were victims. Can you know what an un- 
speakable joy it was to us to be with the people in such a 
time, demonstrating what we had been trying to teach 
them, that our religion is not one of fear but of glad 
trust? Many asked us for Bibles. Tracts and other 
literature were in demand everywhere. Even the guards 
seemed eager to read anything we might bring them. 








THE BOUNDARY LINE OF THE RECENT 
QUARANTINE 


Our happy home (Mr. and Mrs. Doty and I had such 
precious fellowship) had “‘At Home” days each day of 
the quarantine period. The callers began arriving at 
7.30 A. M. and sometimes it was after 11 at night before 
the last one had gone. Mrs. Doty taught the children 
songs, played for them, read the Bible to the adults and 
children alike, prayed with and for them, served refresh- 
ments to many, telephoned for them and in many other 
ways made them glad that they had come. Most of 
the work in the home fell to her as Mr. Doty and I were 
so seldom there. 

Some of the experiences of those days were very touch- 
ing. Mexicans, Italians, Syrians and all, seemed to feel 
it their duty to care for us. They were continually 
bringing us the best they had to offer in the way of spe- 
cial foodstuffs that had been sent to them from friends 
outside. They chopped our wood, washed our uniforms, 
ran errands and vied with each other to serve. 
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In the kitchen, at school one day, a Mexican woman 
came to me and said: ‘‘Miss Nielson, we ought to have 
some hymn to sing during this time. I learned one once 
while I was in the hospital, which I think would be nice.” 
As we began singing it right there in the school, a little 
group quickly gathered. How glad I was to have them 
hear again the words of the song: 


“Why should I charge my soul with care? 
The wealth of every mind 
Belongs to Christ, God’s Son and Heir, 
And He’s a Friend of mine.” 


That mother was at Sunday school for the first time 
the Sunday after the quarantine was lifted, and has been 
there often since. I am enclosing a picture of her baby, 
our youngest Red Cross nurse, taken during the epidemic. 
She has her hands on the rope that was stretched along 
Macy Sireet, outside the district. One of the school 
buildings is in the background. 

Perhaps one of the strangest new friendships that 
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resulted from the epidemic is that of an old German lady, 
who has lived in the district for years. She hated with a 
righteous hatred everything and everybody in connec- 
tion with the Mission, simply because it was not Catho- 
lic. Now she calls to us when she sees us across the 
street and asks us to visit her—an unheard of thing 
before the epidemic. During Mr. Doty’s illness, she 
phoned out to his house most every day to find out how 
he was. Once during his illness, while talking with her 
for a few minutes, her eyes filled with tears as she said: 
“Tell him I think of him as a son.” I wondered if my 
ears could be deceiving me. Then she went on to explain 
that there is only one God and one Heaven, not one for 
Catholics and another for Protestants. But it had taken 
an epidemic to help her to see that. 

Much more could be said but enough has been told to 
enable you to praise God with us for the privilege of ser- 
vice in a time of great need and consequent wondrous 
opportunity. We know you will pray, too, that wisdom 
and strength will be given for all the follow-up work. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


Cooperation in the Work of Home Missions 


REPORTED BY JAY S. STOWELL AND COE HAYNE 





| HE growing spirit of unity in Home Mis- 
4X4 sions was reflected in the sessions of the 
¢ j 18th annual meeting of the Home Mis- 
5 “| sions Council and the Council of Women 
ye A for Home Missions at Atlantic City. For 
OTOy three days, beginning January 13th, 
— ASI representatives of 27 denominations and 
63 boards discussed in an earnest and brotherly spirit 
the great questions facing the home mission agencies 
of the United States. 

That the day of interdenominational cooperation is 
here was the declaration of Dr. John M. Moore, pastor 
of Marcy Avenue Baptist Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., at 
the opening session. ‘Denominations may still exist 
without apology,” said Dr. Moore, “but sectarianism 
must now contend with a well established Christian pub- 
lic opinion. It can no longer be permitted to set separate 
bodies of the church off against each other as rivals and 
competitors. The scientific method, the social passion, 
and the rising spirit of cooperation have ushered in a 
new day for home missions. The new home missions 
undertakes, on the basis of carefully ascertained facts 
as to spiritual and social conditions, to realize in the life 
of America the ideal of Jesus Christ, through the coop- 
eration of all the agencies that make for personal char- 
acter and human brotherhood with each other and the 
loving’spirit of God.” 

As one who has been in close touch with the field con- 
ditions for a number of years, Dr. C. E. Vermilya, 
Executive Secretary of the Home Missions Council, 
stated in his address that a growing conscience in reli- 
gious groups in America is guaranteeing a closer affilia- 
tion of the denominations of Protestantism. In eight 
states Home Missions Councils composed of representa- 
tives of all Protestant bodies are operating to vindicate 
Dr. Vermilya’s conviction. Responsibility for neglected 
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fields is being assigned to particular denominations and 
accepted by them. Dr. Vermilya declared that the 
churches must either guide in this movement toward a 
needed unity in Christian effort or they will be repudi- 
ated and miss a great opportunity to inspire a new con- 
fidence in the power of Christianity to develop a real 
brotherhood. ; 

The growing spirit of cooperation among the different 
denominations was traced historically by Dr. L. C. 
Barnes from the movement in Maine in 1890 that re- 
sulted in real cooperation of five denominations to the 
present time. “In more than one great reform,” said 
Dr. Barnes, “that easternmost state has set a pace for the 
nations, thanks to its Neal Dow and Alfred Williams 
Anthony. As goes Maine so goes the country!” Dr. 
Barnes spoke hopefully of the present trend of the 
churches toward effective cooperation. 

At an early session a committee was appointed to 
define, for different types of communities, when competi- 
tion and over-churching shall be held to exist; also to 
define what should be regarded as the minimum essen- 
tials of adequate occupancy of a field, and to suggest 
principles of procedure with respect to competition for 
action by the Council and the individual Boards. 

While the purpose of the two Councils is not the break- 
ing down of denominational lines, as was stated in a 
press dispatch, there is a growing conviction that work- 
ers in the common home mission task should be mutually 
helpful rather than ruinously competitive in spirit and 
action. 

The church boards are carrying forward home mission 
work on a cooperative basis in the following directions: 

In six Government Indian schools the director of 
religious work is paid from a joint treasury; missionary 
work in Santo Domingo is conducted by a joint commit- 
tee representing the various boards concerned; the dis- 
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tricting of Porto Rico with assignments of responsibility 
and a paid secretary for the union work; the support of 
a joint theological seminary at Rio Piedras in which all 
denominations concerned unite; the establishment of the 
Interdenominational Council on Spanish-speaking Work 
in the Southwest, the support of the Home Missions 
Council and the Council of Women; the organization 
of nine states on the “Every Community Service” plan. 

Dr. M. P. Burns, of the Methodist Board, speaking 
upon cooperation in city work, said that the churches 
could Christianize America within 25 years if they would 
cooperate rather than compete. In many cases, he de- 
clared, laymen in local congregations presented the 
chief obstacle of cooperation. The Committee on Work 
among Orientals in the United States, reporting through 
its chairman, Dr. George L. Cady, 
expressed the judgment that the re- 
results of Congressional bungling of 
the Japanese immigration problem 
were already calamitous. The ends 
sought could have been attained in 
far easier and better ways. 

The Committee on Mormonism re- 
ported that 1,800 missionaries are 
maintained by the Mormon Church, 
but that the results of the work are 
disappointing to the Mormons. The 
Mormon mission in Japan has recently 
been withdrawn. There is a continu- 
ing drift toward the Christian empha- 
sis in Mormonism, also a slight re- 
crudescence of polygamy which is 
proving to be a source of annoyance 
to Mormon leaders. 

The Committee on Work among 
Hebrews in its report said: ‘The pre- 
vailing anti-Semitism in many Euro- 
pean countries and the evidence of the 
same spirit here make it incumbent 
upon the churches to oppose such 
propaganda. We should actively and sympathetically 
inculcate the spirit of friendliness and good will and 
thus redeem the name of Christian in the eyes of Jews 
from association with prejudice, injustice and repres- 
sion.” The fact that such a large proportion of Jews 
have abandoned the synagogue makes it a duty of all 
denominations to undertake a definite ministry to 
Jews in their respective communities. 

Bishop Francis J. McConnell in an address upon 
evangelizing America put much emphasis upon the fact 
that so-called “Christian love” would never get us very 
far with the evangelization of the various race groups in 
America until it came to embrace a genuine respect for 
individual human beings regardless of the color of their 
skins. “America,” he declared, “is in many respects as 
thoroughly pagan as any of the national groups to whom 
we are now sending foreign missionaries.” 

The addresses of Dr. John A. Marquis, general secre- 
tary of the Board of National Missions of the Northern 
Presbyterian Church, Dr. L. O. Baird, superintendent 
oi the Northwest for the Board of Home Missions of the 
Congregational Church, and of Mr. Glenn Harding, 
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executive secretary of the Student Fellowship for Chris- 
tian Life Service, were the features of the conferences on 
leadership. 

“The leadership of a new and finer kind is the growing 
need and insistent demand of all human enterprise,” 
said Dr. Marquis. ‘Business, statecraft, literature, art, 
science as well as religion all feel it and are crying for it. 
As a matter of cold fact religion has fared as well in the 
production of leadership as most of our world enter- 
prises and a great deal better than some of them. In the 
last hundred years, particularly in the last fifty, the world 
has gone through an absolute revolution on its material 
side. That thing which we as churchmen sometimes fear 
and sometimes curse but always submit to, called sci- 
ence, has simply turned us upside down so far as our 
material existence in the world is 
concerned. This has gone on to 
such an extent that many think 
civilization’s chief danger just now 
is suicide through the tremendous 
control science has given us over the 
forces of nature. We have more phys- 
ical power today than we can be 
safely trusted with in the present state 
of our spiritual development. Isn’t it 
a thing of horror that men should be 
talking about the next war and telling 
us how more deadly it will be than the 
last one because of the advance that 
has been made in the engines of de- 
struction since 1918? They say that 
not only armies in uniform but whole 
populations will be destroyed in the 
coming contest. Only the leader- 
ship of the spirit can prevent it. To 
furnish that leadership is the respon- 
sibility of the church. About the only 
thing international statesmen are 
agreed on today is that the way out 
of the world’s mess of danger and 
difficulty must be a spiritual way and it is up to the 
Church of Christ to find it. Diplomacy and economics 
have failed, and the world is forced back as never before 
to the leadership of religion. It will be a great day for 
the church, a supreme day, if she will only see her op- 
portunity and her duty and rise to it. SolI repeat that 
effective leadership in the church at this hour is not only 
a church need but a profound world need.” 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

Home Missions Council: President, Charles L. White, 
D.D., New York; Vice-Presidents, John McDowell, 
D.D., New York, S. Leslie Morris, D.D., Atlanta, Grant 
K. Lewis, D.D., St. Louis, George L. Cady, D.D., New 
York; Executive Secretary, Charles E. Vermilya, D.D., 
New York; Recording Secretary, Charles E. Schaeffer, 
D.D., Philadelphia; Treasurer, Frank Forsyth Moore, 
New York. 

Council of Women for Home Missions: President, Mrs. 
John Ferguson, New York; Vice-President-at-Large, 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, New York; Recording Secretary, 
Mrs. Edwin W. Lentz, Bangor, Pa.; Treasurer, Mrs. Orrin 
R. Judd, New York. 
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CLOSER COOPERATION IN HOME MISSION WORK MEANS THE MORE 


RAPID OCCUPATION OF THE THOUSANDS OF NOW UNOCCUPIED FIELDS 
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Flood, Famine, War and Hope in China 
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BY C. H. ROBERTSON OF SHANGHAI 







Ryan yan HE corn tassels just protruded above the 
bs GS horizon touching flood as I came south 
a BN! from Peking in August. I had there been 
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lecturing in a significant nation-wide 
aq] Science Teachers’ Training Institute and 

Yi had hoped to tell in this of its potentiali- 
==! ties for lifting stricken China. But before 
catching up with office work in Shanghai the boom of 
artillery, fifteen miles away, began to shake our windows 


and ushered in another convulsion of advancing civiliza-. 


tion trying to give birth to a democratic republic in 
China. 

It put us in Shanghai about in Holland’s position in the 
Great War. Barbed wire on all borders, mustering of 
all available military force, international fleet, sailors, 
marines, police, and our small but finely equipped inter- 
national army of Shanghai Volunteers, all roads, bridges 
and important points guarded and reserves stationed at 
strategic places. 

My first call was to refugee work that took me ‘on a 
five days’ flanking expedition around the end of the 
fighting front and a march in behind the other side. 
Some incidents were: 

Two nights by steamer and a flying boat-landing in 
mid channel. 

Securing police help and a forty-mile junk sail on the 
Yangtze. 

An all-night march through the rain and mud along 
a canal bank. 

Steering by stars at midnight through the street maze 
of a strange town, locating the junk harbor and our 
stampeded boat people. 

Living on the country as we went and a safe return 
to Shanghai with our refugees, weary but well even down 
to the darlingest baby you can imagine. 

At its worst, the war is a nightmare, horrid beyond 
imagination. At its best, it combines many of the ele- 
ments of the American Revolution and Rebellion. One 
party stands for unification as the first consideration. 
The other for provincial development and control with 
an autonomous union. Hamilton, Jefferson, Davis, 
Lincoln struggled with these issues. China struggles in 
desperation with them today. Have patience! 

The events that followed have doubtless been made 
known to your readers. There have been many unex- 
pected turns and counter-revolutions, and the end is 
not yet. Sherman was right—War is Hell! Mobs of 
refugees fleeing hither and yon and dying by the road. 
Crops razed for aeroplane fields when famine stalks 
abroad; multitudes of unpaid, uncared for conscripted 

coolies, captured by the roadside, each tied to burdens 
and goaded along the road by a soldier; strings of hos- 
pitals filled with wounded; trenches filled with dead; in- 
sane people muttering in the roofless ruins of home; and 
much, very much more. 


Yet we work and hope and pray for better days and 
we shall have them. Why and how? 

1. This present war is a small affair in China’s history. 
Fifty millions died in the Taiping, one of China’s thou- 
sands of rebellions. It was immensely worse than this. 
Take courage! 

2. The real China (her people) are united as never 
before. I have had part in three national gatherings 
this year in North, Central and South China. The dele- 
gates came from all parts of the nation without let or 
hindrance. . United we stand! 

3. China has a shock-absorbing power that is unbe- 
lievable until one has lived years in the midst of her won- 
derful life, and that is why China antedates all living na- 
tions and one big reason why we believe that China goes 
on to greater things than her wonderful past. 

4. The perennial recurrence of flood, drouth and fam- 
ine for thousands of years in China not only can be ended, 
but a beginning of the end has been made. (Would that 
I could go into details.) Keep on helping! 

5. China’s merchants and educators are now able 
to express themselves in local and national ways, but 
without power. The rapid rise of merchant and people’s 
volunteers gives strong hope that these two democratic 
classes will be able ere long to speak the language that 
the military dictators understand. and heed—force! 
That'll be that! 

6. There is now great promise that the masses of the 
people are to be educated, for since writing you a year 
ago the “Y”-initiated Mass Education Movement has 
spread from a few tens to some hundreds of thousands 
of students in the working masses. At such a rate of in- 
crease even China’s multitudes can be taught and soon. 
That’s new in China’s history and gives one of the in- 
dispensable foundations for democracy, as well as ground 
for hope. 

7. Ten years ago, in one of my lectures, an army officer 
accepted an invitation to attend an address by Dr. 
Mott. He went, was converted, and has become China’s 
Oliver Cromwell. As I write he is the key to the situa- 
tion in Peking. How it will eventuate no one knows..- 
But even if it fails a Christian Chinese has at last come 
to the top. If from so very few Christians (compara- 
tively) such a result has been achieved so soon many 
more will so rise in the future. And that will be the great 
new thing in China’s history. Have faith! (This ref- 
erence to General Feng shows how he was regarded by 
ee leaders at the time of his brief ascendancy.— 
Ed. 

Yes, there is wonderful encouragement and hope in 
China today for all who have the long vision and pene- 
trating insight. But the way is hard and peril-fraught, 
and so we shall continue to count on your friendship, 
your backing and your prayers. 

Shanghai, China. 


STATEMENTS FROM THE HIGHEST SOURCES ALL INDICATE THAT THE IN- 


FLUENCE EXERTED BY CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA TODAY CANNOT BE ESTIMATED 
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sideration by the Finance Committee of the Con- 

vention was successfully attempted at its meeting 
in Washington on January 27th. The Committee held 
an open session attended by representatives of all the 
denominational organizations, and each representative 
was given fifteen minutes in which to explain the budget 
items, to show why there should be no reduction, and to 
indicate needs that ought to be met if larger resources 
were available. It was one of the most informing and 
illuminating meetings we have ever attended and we 
commend heartily this open method of discussing the 
financial needs of the denomination. Indeed if all our 
constituency could only have the privilege of sitting in, 
or rather in the vocabulary of this wireless age “‘could 
tune in” on such a meeting, the task of raising the neces- 
sary funds for our missionary work at home and abroad 
would be greatly simplified. Thus Secretary Lerrigo in 
presenting the Foreign Mission budget for next year 
showed how twenty-two new missionary families were 
imperatively needed to fill vacancies, take the places of 
those who died or relieve others, and only eight could be 
provided for; how missionaries were living in mud and 
grass huts because there was no money to build houses; 
how salaries of missionaries were fearfully inadequate to 
meet the cost of living; how native leaders well trained 
could not be employed. Then Mrs. Goodman of the 
Woman’s Society described buildings in need of repair 
and women missionaries taxing their strength to the ut- 
termost because no reenforcements could be sent. In 
the same way Mr. Bryant of the Home Mission Society 
brought the appeal of neglected Indian tribes and poorly 
equipped schools; while Mrs. Westfall told of almost 
daily requests for workers who could not be furnished in 
the limits of the budget proposed for next year. We 
wonder how many of our readers realize that well trained 


GQ cieration b different in the way of budget con- 


« young women college graduates are in the service of our 


Woman’s Home Mission Society at salaries less than 
those paid to cooks and other domestic help, and de- 
cidedly less than those received by office girls in business 
establishments. Dr. Main of the Publication Society 
stressed the need of new auto chapel cars to replace 
obsolete and worn out railroad chapel cars thirty years 
old, now reluctantly hauled by the railroads because 
made of wood in contrast to the steel equipment of to- 
day. The other organizations followed—the Board of 
Education, the Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board, State Conventions and City Mission Societies, 
all marshalling before the assembled company their 
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needs for next year. It was a vast catalog of denomina- 
tional tasks to be done, a summary of needs for which 
no provision could be made, a tabulation of dollars and 
cents which the churches must give if the denomi- 
nation’s share in the work of the Kingdom is to be 
undertaken. 

With the background of a financial report showing 
that thus far receipts for this year were about 70% of 
receipts for the same period of a year ago this might have 
been a most depressing meeting. But the announce- 
ment of the great gift of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
and an analysis of the year’s receipts by Dr. W. H. Bowler 
indicating that each month since May had shown a modest 
but steady upward trend, furnished an atmosphere of 
optimism, so much so that the Finance Committee 
decided not to indicate its final decision concerning next 
year’s budget at this time, but to wait until April or 
early May when the outcome of the present year might 
be more accurately forecast. Results by that time might 
make unnecessary any cuts as at first proposed, and 
might even suggest the propriety of modest increases 
where they are most urgently needed. Meanwhile the 
churches have the incentive of Mr. Rockefeller’s gift 
to make every effort to raise the.full budget of this year, 
for if the total reaches $6,166,000 then his gift is increased 
from $225,000 to $450,000. It should not be forgotten 
that this is in addition to his generous provision for meet- 
ing the deficits of the two Woman’s Societies, This 
calls for about $400,000, making the possible total of 
his gift $850,000. 

The gift of Mr. Rockefeller, a glad surprise at our 
Baptist conference in Washington, means much as an 
encouragement to others able to give large sums. It 
means a great deal to the two women’s societies whose 
debts Mr. Rockefeller has paid. But it has another 
meaning also and one in which the Board of Missionary 
Cooperation takes particular pride. 

Any one who is familiar with the Rockefeller method 
of giving money knows that before a gift is made to any 
organization, that organization’s methods and condi- 
tion are subjected to a thorough-going examination. 
Expert accountants go over the records and make a 
report based upon searching inquiry. No board, society 
or institution which is found to be lax or wasteful in its 
methods receives any of the Rockefeller money. North- 
ern Baptists may know, therefore, by the evidence of 
this recent gift, that their fiscal agent, the Board of 
Missionary Cooperation, has received the approval of 
the most careful philanthropist in America. 








WHY IS THERE A SPECIAL CALL FOR UNUSUAL GIVING THIS YEAR, IF OUR 
WORK IS TO BE MAINTAINED AND SERIOUS LOSS AVERTED? BECAUSE EACH 
YEAR OF THE NEW WORLD MOVEMENT STARTED WITH DEFINITE PLEDGES 
FROM THE CHURCHES, WHILE THIS YEAR STARTED WITH NO SUCH PLEDGES. 
HENCE, ONLY REAL SELF-DENIAL GIVING CAN CARRY US THROUGH TO SUCCESS. 
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Hearty Accord on New Plan 


MEASURES PROPOSED BY THE ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE BRING CORDIAL RESPONSE 


“Have just read plan adopted by Administrative Committee and think it is a// right. ‘Shall have a State Com- © 
mittee with one representative from each Association elected at our Laymen’s Conference. Then the Asso- 


ciational member will get in touch with each church.” 


HAT is the text of a telegram which W. A. Davi- 

son, Secretary of the Vermont Baptist Conven- 
tion, sent Dr. Bowler upon reading the plan 
adopted at the January meeting of the Administrative 
Committee of the Board of Missionary Cooperation. 
This quick and cordial response is typical of the enthusi- 
asm with which the new plan is being greeted. Evidently 
the Administrative Committee believe that the way to 
fire the denomination with enthusiasm is to be fired with 
it themselves, for everyone who was present at the meet- 
ing spoke of the atmosphere of joyous inspiration which 
prevailed as the: plan was adopted. The enthusiasm 
seems to have been contagious, 
reactions have been most gratify- 
ing, and even a cursory examina- 
tion has convinced those who have 
read the plan of its well-considered 
aspects and its complete practi- 
cability. For the benefit of those 
who have not read it, an outline is 
given below. The three salient 
features are listed under the Ro- 
man numerals, and explained in 
detail in the paragraphs which fol- 
low. It may be said here that, 
during the operation of the plan, 
regular and normal emphasis will 
continue to be placed upon secur- 
ing the adoption of the Every 
Member Plan in the local churches. 


THE PLAN 


I. During the period from 
March 1 to April 12 (Easter Sun- 
day), there is to be carried on an 
intensive effort to get a large num- 
ber of individual subscriptions to 
apply on the distributable $6,700,- 
000 goal for this year. 

II. The solicitation period is to culminate in ‘‘Self- 
Denial Week,” covering the period from April 5 to April 
12. The chief purpose of ‘‘Self-Denial Week” is to secure 
offerings from those whom the personal solicitation has 
not reached. 

III. The special effort for the securing of subscriptions 
and self-denial offerings is to conclude with “World Out- 
look Week,” covering the period April 13 to April 19. 
The purpose of this week is, as the name implies, to set 
before every Baptist church a comprehensive view of the 
achievements and the challenge of our world task as a 
denomination. 

THE DETAILS 


In connection with the effort to secure individual sub- 
scriptions, it is suggested that before February 28, each 
state office should remind every church of the amount of 





W. H. BOWLER, D.D. 


Acting Executive Secretary Board of Missionary 
Cooperation 


its quota, or the amount it has adopted or accepted. In 
the case of churches to which goals have not been sug- 
gested, it would be well to indicate one. The goal in 
each state for the financial effort should be the state’s 
quota in the $6,700,000. When an estimate has been 
made by the state office of the probable total expectancy 
from the normal efforts of the churches within the state, 
the difference between this expectancy and the state quota 
will be the swm to be raised during the period of personal 
solicitation. 

This sum should be divided into classified amounts so 
that each state can set before its constituency a definite 
number of classified amounts which 
it would need to receive from per- 
sonal gifts in order to ensure its 
quota. In communities where 
there are two or more Baptist 
churches, it is suggested that the 
financial undertaking be made a 
Baptist community effort rather 
than an individual church project. 
A community committee should 
therefore be created for the pur- 
pose of directing the work, and this 
committee would conductamonth’s 
preliminary campaign by means of 
inspirational meetings, women’s 
meetings, young people’s meetings, 
stereopticon lectures, parlor con- 
ferences, distribution of literature, 
and so forth. A community can- 
vassing committee should also be 


with the responsibility of soliciting 
individuals. In all large centers, 
it is suggested that a special direc- 
tor be put in charge of the effort for 
a period of amonth. In some cases, 
these directors may be pastors qualified for such work, 
and this would necessitate the release of such pastors 
from their respective fields for at least a month. Where 
there is only one Baptist church in a community the 
same general plans may be followed by the individual 
church. 
SELF-DENIAL WEEK 


In connection with Self-Denial Week, containers for 
the purpose of receiving Self-Denial Offerings will be sent 
to the state offices during February-and the early part of 
March. These will be distributed to the churches and 
should be kept in a prominent place in every Baptist 
home for the reception of self-denial gifts. These Self- 
Denial Offerings are to be gathered in through the church 
services on Easter Sunday. They will become a part of 
the funds to be distributed to the organizations for their 
work, and may apply on the state and church quotas. 
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WorLp OvuTLOOK WEEK If the plans are followed out, each church will have a 
In connection with World Outlook Week, it is sug- check on what needs to be done to reach its quota, and 
gested that during this week group meetings be held as C4” address itself to the completion of this task during 
E follows: A men’s meeting, preferably a supper, on Mon- the remaining days of the fiscal year. 
day, April 13; a women’s meeting on Wednesday, April THE WHOLE PROGRAM 
15; and a young people’s meeting on Friday, April 17. Each state should place the responsibility for making 
Each church, of course, 1S entirely at liberty to make the plans effective upon a directing committee, which 
such modifications as it desires in arranging for these may be either an existing committee or one created espe- 
meetings. Program suggestions are as follows: That a  cjally for the purpose. This committee can then organ- 
In speaker be chosen to give an address on the world out-  jze the directing committees for other units, such as 
ug look; that a second speaker be chosen to appeal to the associations, districts, or cities. In the larger states, it 
| ™ membership of the church to meet its responsibility to will be advisable to have a campaign director, to take 
e's the world situation; and that a report be made to the charge of the work during February, March, and April. 
een group showing the standing of the church in respect toits It is also suggested that field events scheduled for these 
my missionary quota or goal for the year. It is suggested, months shall be so adjusted as to help the campaign in 
ite, in addition, that the pastor of each church preach a ser- the largest way. Laymen’s dinners, women’s meetings, 
ota mon on “The World Outlook” on Sunday, April 19. young people’s meetings, pastors’ institutes, Bible and 
al The Board of Missionary Cooperation is now printing missionary conferences, and church officers’ councils, 
and will distribute through the state offices material can all be arranged to come at a strategic time and to 
a which will be very helpful in laying plans for “World carry a message which will make them most effective in 
ite Outlook Week.” This includes material for addresses, bringing the period to a victorious close. Quick work 
“ instructions for sub-committees, and summary cards. all together is essential to success. 
its 
ze >So oe CCCP SESS SCSESSE SS 
he 
® ® 
4 oo NSPIRING example is not lacking in the response Se 
Id ] of laymen to the announced program for the closing be 
Ir- rt) months of the fiscal year. Some of the most promi- ot 
- we: nent business men in the Northern Baptist Convention ra 
* ay have taken hold with vigor in different phases of the ‘a 
Jo is work, both in their own communities and as members in 
S, had of traveling teams. To give one illustration, Chairman as 
n- FS Witty of the Board of Missionary Cooperation himself 
éa Ke reflects the spirit that is abroad in the land, for when cts 
e the time for action came he sent word: “I will just sim- 
+: 1 ply have tocl d it were, in the face of ct 
= ply have to close my doors, as it were, in the face of my 
ig fy clients, and take the train.”” Which he proceeded to do 
S, for a full month of service in the field. When our lay- ct 
men generally recognize a responsibility to devote a 
E a part of their time to the work of the church and the ct 
* world interests of the Kingdom of God we shall have 
: as rived church ll ded resour nd an eer a 
§ revived churches, all needed resources, and a new 
e Se, respect on the part of the outside world. sa itaaee ser tie - hovae wheres & 
e v 
il 
e oe 
r & @& db a ab ae a ae db ae a a a a ae ae a ee 
t ; 
fo ff 
; GET THESE POINTS OF THE PROPOSED PLAN CLEARLY IN MIND: 
- 1. MARCH 1 TO APRIL 12—SEEKING INDIVIDUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
2. APRIL 5 TO 1z—SELF-DENIAL WEEK, ENDING WITH EASTER. 
" 3. APRIL 13 TO 19—WORLD OUTLOOK WEEK WITH SPECIAL MEETINGS. 


THE PLAN CALLS FOR WORK BUT THE WORK IS FOR CHRIST’S CAUSE. 
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“Anp Wuo Is My NeicuBor?” 


Now and then the reviewer comes 
across a book which is different. This is 
true of this Outline for the Study of Race 
Relations in America. We have had a 
goodly number of books recently on race 
relations, dealing with the subject 
broadly and justly, and placing the Chris- 
tian principles and obligations and op- 
portunities before our people. The books 
specially prepared for mission study have 
been excellent, some of them, as Mr. 
Oldham’s Christianity and the Race Prob- 
lem, and Dr. Speer’s Of One Blood and 
Race and Race Relations, of notable in- 
sight in dealing with the deeper phases 
of the vital question. But this new book 
is different in its approach and its con- 
tents. It comes from the field. Its con- 
tributors are men and women in different 
parts of the United States of diverse 
ranks and ages and of varied experiences 
with our American race peculiarities and 
perplexities. Here we have frank dealing 
with attitudes, prejudices, difficulties, 
personal contacts. The introduction 
takes us into neighborly discussions and 
the neighbor problem, and tells us that 
Part I, which this volume is, is for the 
purpose of formulating problems for dis- 
cussion, not of finding their solution— 
which requires careful knowledge and 
analysis and true understanding of situa- 
tions. Solution suggestions are reserved 
for Part II, the next volume. In this one 
we have chapters on Understandings and 
Misunderstandings, Some Traditional 
Attitudes, Civic Handicaps, Economic, 
Educational and Social Handicaps, and 
Non-Adjustment and Mal-Adjustment; 
and the question in Conclusion, Well, 
What of It? There is also an appendix 
giving a method of discussion for 
leaders. The work is intensely practi- 
cal, and should form a part of the 
equipment of every study class-that is 
taking up race relations. Here are the 
facts which must be had before we can 
really comprehend the problem and feel 
its acuteness through the witness of ac- 
tual sufferers from conditions which it 
rests with Christians to remedy. The 
book is published by The Inquiry, the 
short name for the National Conference 
on the Christian Way of Life, and can be 
ordered from the Association Press, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York, at $1. 


With the New Books 


Being a Christian, by Robert A. Ash- 
worth, D.D., is a little volume written 
for the purpose of helping young people 
to make their life decision to follow Jesus 
Christ. Every pastor ought to have a 
supply of these books on hand to place 
in the hands of young people in prepara- 
tion for church membership. The book 
discusses in simple, clear statements such 
topics as “What It Means to Be a Chris- 
tian,” “Joining the Church,” “Christian 
Ordinances,” “Christian Growth in 
Knowledge and Spiritual Stature” and 
the“Problem of Doubt and Temptation.” 
It is just the book that hundreds of pas- 
tors and Sunday school teachers have 
been looking for. Dr. Ashworth’s use 
of the English language, too, is the kind 
that ought to be studied and copied by 
our young people. (Judson Press; $1.) 

The Imprisoned Splendor, A Study in 
Human Values, by J. H. Chambers 
Macaulay, has the attractiveness of 
thought and style that would be ex- 
pected by readers of If I Miss the Sunrise 
and The Reality of Jesus. It hasmorethan 
attractiveness, however, it goes to the 
heart of the Christian life and finds its 
permanent values. This is a book for 
thoughtful ministers to study, not read 
simply. Starting from the basis that 
“Jesus has not merely the value of God 
for us; He is God,” the author weaves his 
theme of the “imprisoned splendor” 
through chapters that grip the mind and 
heart. With ample background of his- 
tory he presents Christianity, rightly ap- 
prehended and lived, as the divine and 
only medium of the individual and social 
redemption that can release his impris- 
oned powers and give him eternal life. 
He urges that the immediate business 
of the church should be the expression of 
Christianity’s redemptive powers, which 
center in the incarnation, God manifest 
in Christ. The author is one of the most 
brilliant preachers of the Presbyterian 
Church of England, with a message for 
the times. (George H. Doran Co.; $2.) 


A Hausa Phrase Book, by Allan C. 
Parsons, revised by Rev. G. P. Bargery, 
Superintendent of Education in the 
Northern Provinces of Nigeria, is in- 
tended to aid foreigners who may have to 
do with that section, as well as to estab- 
lish a standard, particularly as to mod- 
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ernized spelling. The idioms and current 
phrases will prove of interest to students 
of language. One could wish that some 
directions concerning pronunciation had 
been included, with a little about the 
structure of the language. Here are a 
few illustrations of idioms: “Come here. 
Yaka.” “Where ate you going? Ina za 
ka?” “What is the matter? Me ya 
faru?” “It is raining incessantly. Ana 
ruwa bi da bi.” “Honesty is the best 
policy. Gaskiya ta fi rikichi.” (Oxford 
University Press, American Branch; 
$2.50.) 

The Mere Man and His Problems, by 
Charles M. Sheldon—whose In His 
Steps has been sold in 19 languages to the 
extent of 22,000,000 copies for which 
through a technicality he received no 
copyright—is marked by the same hu- 
man qualities and practical dealing with 
daily conduct that gave the famous 
world-seller its vogue. Under this guise 
the author makes what he says is ‘‘a very 
plain and homely confession right out of 
a man’s own experience about the com- 
mon, homely things of everyday Ameri- 
can life.” The book will prove a blessing 
in every household it enters, and will 
awaken the fathers to some unexpected 
truths if they chance to read it. It 
touches on pretty much all the phases 
of a mere man’s life and home in these 
days in which the living of a true and 
virtuous life is made more difficult than 
ever before, in spite of what some opti- 
mistic religious leaders tell us. It will do 
them good to sit at a round table with the 
Mere Man and listen to him. This is a 
helpful contribution to the good of the 
average “mere man” and his family, 
whom it is the author’s desire to aid by 
leaves from experience. (Fleming H. 
Revell Co.; $1.50.) 


Liberalizing Liberal Judaism, by James 
Waterman Wise, is aptly described as not 
a book written on Liberal Judaism but 
written at Liberal Jews, who represent a 
distinct movement and class in Judaism. 
The author takes Liberal Judaism to task 
for dogmatically asserting its belief in the 
existence of God and in immortality, and 
would have the individual left to his own 
conclusions even on these two points, 
without attempt to compel or coerce him. 
That Judaism has lost its hold on the 
Jews as a real religion is his opinion. It is 
a radical book, of interest to those who 
would learn something about present 
conditions and the next proposed step 
for real liberal Jews in regard to faith, in- 
termarriage, and the attitude toward 
Jesus. The chapter on Jesus in Judaism 


is in many respects remarkable from such 


$1.50.) 


a source. (Macmillan Co.; 
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Missions’ Geography Lesson 
BRIEF DESCRIPTIVE SKETCHES OF BAPTIST MISSION FIELDS 
No. 3.—CUBA, HAITI AND PORTO RICO 


Area.—Cuba, Haiti and Porto Rico 
are islands forming a part of the group 
known as the West Indies, lying south- 
east of the United States. Cuba has an 
area Of about 18,000 square miles, or 
slightly larger than Pennsylvania; Haiti 
has an area of 10,204 square miles, or al- 
most exactly as large as Vermont; Porto 
Rico has an area of 3,750 square miles, or 
1,000 square miles less than Connecticut. 
It is only 100 miles from the southern 
coast of Florida to the northern coast of 
Cuba. 

Population.—Cuba has a population of 
about 2,000,000, consisting of whites, 
Negroes, mulattos, Chinese and other for- 
eigners. Porto Rico with a population of 
about 1,000,000 is one of the most 
densely populated regions on earth. It 
has an average of 350 people to the 
square mile. One is rarely out of sight 
or sound of human habitation. The In- 
dians have disappeared and the remain- 
der of the people consist of descendants 
of the Spaniards, Negroes and in recent 
years Americans. The people of Haiti, 
estimated at 2,500,000, are mostly 
Negroes. 

History —All three islands were dis- 
covered by Columbus in his voyages of 
exploration, Cuba in 1492, Porto Rico in 
1493 and Haiti in 1495. Thus all came 
originally under the control of Spain. 
Haiti came under French control in 1665 
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but revolted in 1803 and organized a 
Negro empire. In 1858 it became a repub- 
lic. Cuba was made a republic in 1902, 
following the Spanish-American war, 
while Porto Rico is still under the po- 
litical control of the United States. 

Climate——The climate of the three is- 
lands is quite similar, being semi-tropical 
but not excessively hot in the shade. 
The nights are made cool by breezes from 
the mountains, while trade winds blow 
across the islands during the day. The 
climate is not unhealthful, for the death 
rate in Cuba, for example, is next to the 
lowest in the world, that for Australia 
being the lowest. 

Products.—Since the three islands are 
mountainous, only parts are under cul- 
tivation. These produce tobacco, sugar 
cane, tropical fruits, coffee and timber. 

Missionary Facts—Since the islands 
were under Spanish control for so many 
years, the prevailing religion has natu- 
rally been Roman Catholic. There has 
been a large drifting away to spiritism 
and atheism, and at present there is a 
general indifference to all things religious. 
Baptist missionary effort has only re- 
cently begun in Haiti (see Mr. Hayne’s 
series of articles), although early in the 
19th century the Baptists of Massachu- 
setts did some missionary work on the 
islands. The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society began work in Cuba fol- 
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lowing the Spanish-American war in 
1899. Southern Baptists are at work in 
the western half of the island and North- 
ern Baptists in the eastern half in the 
two provinces of Camaguay and Oriente. 
Porto Rico has been divided among the 
various evangelical denominations so 
that there is no overlapping or duplica- 
tion of mission work. Northern Baptists 
are at work in three districts, namely, 
Ponce, Caguas and San Juan. 

Mission Statistics—Northern Baptists 
have 67 churches in Cuba and mission 
work is done at 41 outstations. The staff 
consists of 5 missionaries and 24 Cuban 
workers. Last year 370 converts were 
baptized and the present membership of 
the churches is 2,560. A well equipped 
college where most of the Cuban pastors 
are trained is maintained at El Cristo, 
with a total enrolment of 340 pupils. 
Porto Rico has 49 churches, 49 mission 
outstations, 5 missionaries, 27 Porto 
Rican workers. Last year 134 converts 
were baptized and the present church 
membership is 2,367. The Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission Society 
has an excellent training school in Porto 
Rico at Rio Piedras. 

American Intervention.—The period of 
American control following the Spanish- 
American war has been of great benefit 
to these islands. In Cuba the percentage 
of illiteracy was reduced from 84 to 54 
through popular education, while in 
Porto Rico 175,000 children are now in 
the public schools. (See Mr. Detweiler’s 
article in January issue.) 

Budget for 1924-1925.—The budget for 
Cuba is $30,975; Porto Rico, $33,751. 
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Ninety-five Years and Two Pastorates in Jamaica 


JOBN CLARKE, the immediate pred- 

ecessor of George E. Henderson, 
present pastor of the Baptist church at 
Browns Town, Jamaica, began his labors 
with that church in 1829. Dr. Hender- 
son began his pastorate in 1876. A span 
of ninety-five years during which a 
church has had but two pastors! Has 
this record been surpassed anywhere and 
at any time? When it is remembered 
that these two pastorates have been con- 
tinuous the heart is warmed by the 
thought of them. The present pastor is 
surrounded by the children, grandchil- 
dren and great-grandchildren of the 
slaves among whom his predecessor 
labored in love. With this picture in 
mind let us review briefly some of the 
events in early and later days in Jamaican 
Baptist history. 

Jamaica has its Christian martyrs. 
Through the evilinfluence of slavery the 
gospel prior to 1831 was for the whites 
alone; the blacks were shut out. Only 
through a special license granted by a 
magistrate could a missionary preach to 
a slave congregation and not then unless 
he obtained express permission of the 
slave owner. Sometimes the slaves lis- 
tened by stealth to a service conducted 
for whites; sometimes the missionaries 
contrived to deliver their message by re- 
sorting to innocent device. It is related 
that when congregations were forbidden 
to meet in the Baptist church at Montego 
Bay the missionary sought out little 
groups of slaves off duty on the seashore 
and in five minute sermonettes brought 
from the Word messages of comfort to 
the unprivileged people. Godly slaves 
gathered at night to strengthen each 
other in the faith. Many instances of 
their courage and heroism in proclaiming 
their faith are on record. 

The name of Sir Thomas Fowell Bux- 
ton stands high in the missionary annals 
of Jamaica. In 1831, in cooperation with 
Wilberforce, he brought up in Parlia- 
ment a motion for the abolition of slavery 
in the British Colonies. Reports of the 
movement looking toward the liberation 
of the slaves spread throughout all the 
Colonies. In Jamaica the indignation of 
the slave owners was aroused to the high- 
est pitch. The blacks organized for a 
strike with disastrous results. Martial 
law was declared. The slave party 
spread the report that the missionaries 
themselves had caused the revolt, and 
three Baptist ministers, William Knibb, 
Francis Gardner and Thomas Burchell, 
were arrested but later set free. But the 
bitter feeling of the slave party toward 


them remained. In 1832, seven fine 
Baptist churches were burned and much 
material owned by the congregations was 
stolen. Knibb and Burchell were sent to 
England to plead the cause of the slaves. 
These ardent Baptist champions of lib- 
erty appeared before Parliamentary 
Committees and held Emancipation 
meetings throughout the British Isles. 
Their efforts, coupled with those of other 
anti-slavery exponents, bore fruit. In 
1833 an abolition bill was proposed, and 
in 1838 complete and unconditional free- 
dom was finally agreed upon by the Im- 
perial Government and the Legislative 
Councils of British West Indian Islands. 





DR. GEORGE E. HENDERSON 


Before the abolition of slavery and at a 
period when the moral and religious con- 
dition of the Island was at its lowest 
ebb, John Clarke, of Devonshire Church, 
London, began his long and notable pas- 
torate at St. Ann’s, Browns Town and 
adjacent places. His name is gratefully 
associated with Baptist beginnings at 
Browns Town, Bethany, Clarksonville, 
Sturge Town and Stepney. The author 
of The Memorials of the Jamaica Bapiist 
Mission pays this tribute to his memory: 
“His labors have been very great and his 
pecuniary trials from chapel erection 
very heavy.” He was instrumental in 
the securing of funds from friends in 
England to purchase plots of ground 
upon which the freedmen, ousted from 
huts owned by their former masters, 
might build their shelters and cultivate 
small gardens. This was an acceptable 
and gracious service to perform in His 
name. It is not to be wondered at that 
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the descendants of slaves now living in all 
those districts in the northern part of the 
island hold his name in loving memory. 

When John Clarke began his ministry 
Jamaica was a desert spiritually. Slav- 
ery had killed morality. From daylight 
to dusk and sometimes long after sun- 
down the blacks labored on the planta- 
tions. Very often on Sundays the shell 
horn called them to work just as on week 
days. There was always the personal 
marketing to do on Sunday and the per- 
formance of all work that must be done 
about the home and garden. After the 
abolition of slavery bells were rung from 
chapel belfrys calling the ex-slaves to 
worship. In Browns Town today the 
earliest rising bell on the Sabbath is a 
Baptist church bell, reminding the black 
man and the white man that the old slave 
days are over. 

John Clarke remained at his post until 
physical incapacity laid him aside in 
1876, when Pastor Henderson took 
charge of the Browns Town sphere. The 
latter’s parish, in terms of early Metho- 
dism, would be called a circuit. With 
Browns Town, with 600 members, as a 
center, the sphere includes the Grateful 
Hill church, with 260 members, at Dry 
Harbor, nine miles north; Salem church, 
with 200 members, at Runaway Bay, a 
like distance northeast; Sturge Town 
church, with 150 members, three miles 
east; Mt. Zion church, with 75 members, 
ten miles east; and Bethany church, with 
250 members, eight miles west. 

To help relieve the economic necessi- 
ties of his people Mr. Henderson, with 
other influential men in Browns Town, 
formed the Turner Land Scheme, which, 
without profit to the organization, made 
possible the division of a large plantation 
into three and four acre farms among 
Negro families, the latter paying for them 
on the instalment plan. All profits have 
reverted to the small land owners them- 
selves. Every six months accredited 
representatives of the five churches meet 
for counsel and mutual helpfulness. 

The pastor holds a communion service 
at each church once a month. Mr. Aljoe, 
a student from Calabar, is the associate 
pastor and has personal oversight of the 
work at Bethany. A Bible class for 
young men has been a feature of the work 
in this parish. Two members of the 
class under Mr. Pearce’s instruction 
recently passed the senior Cambridge 
examinations and have entered Calabar 
College. Two Bible women conduct 
Sunday schools and prayer meetings in 
unchurched communities, and visit the 
homes of the sick and needy. 

Northern Baptists have a special in- 
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BEAR-TORN PATIENTS TREATED AT THE 
ETTA WATERBURY HOSPITAL 


terest in this great parish inasmuch as 
Rev. and Mrs. Arthur Groves Wood and 
Rev. J. Alfred Pearce went out from it 
to become associated in the enlarging 
missionary enterprise in the northern 
part of Haiti that is now receiving sup- 
port from our Home Mission Society. 
Both Mr. Wood and Mr. Pearce were 
associated with Mr. Henderson, the vet- 
eran pastor of Jamaica. In Jamaica the 
Home Mission Society is aiding Baptist 
students in Calabar College and High 
School, especially those preparing for the 
ministry and-assists in the support of a 
teacher to train students for Christian 
work. The Society also is cooperating 
with the Baptist Missionary Society 
of Great Britain in the support of Rev. 
T. I. Stockley, the superintendent ap- 
pointed from England, who is leading 
the Jamaican churches in raising a Sus- 
tentation Fund that is to put their min- 
isters upon a better salary basis. 


Foreign Missionary Record 
SAILED 

From New York City, December 27, on the 
Olympic, Dr. G. G. Crozier for England for three 
months’ study in the School of Tropical Medicine. 

From San Francisco, January 1, on the President 
Hayes, Miss Enid Johnson for South China. 

From Boston, January 10, on the Caronia, Rev. 
N. E. Woodbury and Mr. FE. T. Fletcher, a new 
appointee, for Burma. 

ARRIVED 

Dr. and Mrs. H. H. Tilbe of Kalaw, Burma, in 
San Francisco, December 30. 

Mr. and Mrs. P. R. Gleason of Rangoon, Burma, 
in New York City, December 31. 

Rev. and Mrs. H. D. Sorg of Vinukonda, South 
India, in New York City, January 3. 

Rev. and Mrs. H. I. Frost and four sons of Bala- 
sore, Bengal-Orissa, in New York City, January 14. 
BORN 

To Rev. and Mrs. E. H. Giedt of Kityang, South 
China, a son, Francis Harold, October 24. 

To Dr. and Mrs. C. D. Leach of Huchow, East 
China, a son, December 24. 

MARRIED 

Mrs. Laura H. Carson, retired missionary from 
the Haka field in Burma, on November 1 in Hono- 
lulu, to Mr. J. Howard Merriam. 

Mr.W.S. Dunnand Miss Gladys Doe of Balasore, 
Bengal-Orissa, in Balasore, December 12. 

Rev. Norris E. Woodbury of Myitkyina, Burma, 
and Miss Hattie Dary in Nashua, New Hampshire, 
on January 1. 


DIED 
_ Herman Giedt, two-year-old son of Rev. and Mrs. 
= 3 Giedt of Kityang, South China, on Novem- 
CF De 
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Baptist Missionary Honored by King George 


King George, in announcing his New 
Year’s honors, awarded the Kaisar-i- 
Hind medal to Mrs. F. W. Stait who for 
27 years has been a missionary of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety in South India. This decoration is 
used to recognize distinguished public 
service in India and represents to the 
civil service what the Victoria Cross rep- 
resents to the military. It has undoubt- 
edly been given Mrs. Stait because of 
her valuable medical work among the 
people in the jungle district of Telugu- 
land. 

With the exception of two furloughs 
Dr. Stait has spent all her time at Udaya- 
giri, a real jungle town 50 miles from any 
railway station. She and her husband 
have been in charge of all branches of the 
work and when Mr. Stait has been away 
on his long evangelistic tours, Dr. Stait 
has taken care of the schools, the medical 
work and the general work of the station. 

For the first few years after her arrival 
in Udayagiri she treated hundreds annu- 
ally in a little mud hut. Then in a time 
of famine a little dispensary was built. 
In 1903 the beautiful Etta Waterbury 
Memorial Hospital was built and this, 
with its wards and large operating room, 
gave Dr. Stait the means to care for many 
people. Yet they were so ignorant, so 
superstitious and so bound by caste 
prejudice that she was afraid they would 
not avail themselves of the privileges. 
She was not long in doubt. In the first 
12 months after the hospital was opened, 
6,782 were treated and 116 in-patients 
were cared for. . Mr. and Mrs. Stait were 
told the Hindu purdah women of the 
higher castes and the orthodox Moham- 
medan women would never leave the 
zenanas and trust themselves in a public 
institution. By visiting in the zenanas 
Dr. Stait gradually won the confidence 
and love of these women and they did 





come to the mission hospital for the treat- 
ment of their diseases. 

Every caste and every religion have 
been represented among the hospital 
patients. People come 50 and 60 miles 
to be treated and return to their homes 
to tell a wonderful story. As Mr. Stait 
tours through the jungle he sees the re- 
sults of the medical work and finds it has 
opened a way to the homes and hearts of 
the people. 

One Government official who returned 
to Udayagiri after an absence of 12 years 
was amazed at the change in public opin- 
ion toward Western medicine. ‘Twelve 
years ago,” he said, “‘the people would fly 
before the least suggestion of operative 
treatment. Now the attitude is quite 
different. This change I trace to the in- 
fluence that has gone out from the Etta 
Waterbury Hospital. The people have 
learned to look upon the doctor and her 
assistants at the hospital as friends whom 
they can trust.” 

Dr. Stait has brought the people 
through some severe epidemics of chol- 
era, influenza and typhomalarial fevers. 
She faced alone one of the most deadly 
epidemics that ever visited the commun- 
ity. The Government more than once 
made mention of her service, speaking 
in the highest terms of a devotion that 
almost cost her her life. Now the King 
has officially honored this devoted mis- 
sionary. Other Baptist missionaries who 
have been similarly honored with the 
Kaisar-i-Hind medal are Rev. J. E. Cum- 
mings, Rev. G. N. Thomssen, Rev. P. H. 
Moore, Rev. Ola Hanson, Rev. S. W. 
Rivenburg, Rev. D. C. Gilmore, Rev. 
William Pettigrew, Rev. S. D. Bawden, 
Rev. E. W. Kelly, Rev. C. A. Nichols, 
Dr. Robert Harper, Miss S. J. Higby 
and Miss Lizbeth Hughes. Thus the 
British Government expresses its appre- 
ciation of missionary service in India. 
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Among Other 


Tue DiscrpLes oF Curist at their an- 
nual convention at Cleveland had a 
unique feature on the program in that 
for the first time in the history of their 
missionary activities the visible results of 
the work of their missionaries were shown 
as 6 educated and cultured young men 
from Porto Rico, Jamaica, India, Africa, 
Japan and the Philippines were intro- 
duced. All of them are planning to re- 
turn to their respective countries to help 
in the spread of the Gospel. Northern 
Baptists will recall similar features at our 
own recent Conventions, especially at 
Atlantic City in May, 1923. 

ww 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN Church in 
America has purchased an entire mission 
field in North China from the Berlin Mis- 
sionary Society. It is reported that 
$185,000 has been the price agreed upon 
and this is to be paid in ten annual in- 
stalments. 


www 


OwING TO NEw restrictions which pro- 
hibit the teaching of the Bible in schools 
in the Punjab and united provinces of 
India, supported by public taxation, the 
Presbyterian Board has voted to decline 
hereafter the $30,000 annually received 
from the British Government as grants- 
in-aid for the mission schools in these 
provinces. These restrictions have been 
imposed by the native Indians and not 
by British officials. 


WwW 


THE GOLDEN JUBILEE of foreign mis- 
sionary work is being celebrated by the 
Seventh Day Adventists. During the 
last quarter of a century 2,292 mission- 
aries have gone into service. Work is be- 
ing done in 194 languages. 


ww 


A NEW Boarp of Education has been 
organized by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Heretofore the educational 
work of the denomination has been con- 
ducted through the Epworth League, the 
Board of Sunday Schools and the Board 
of Education. These have all been con- 
solidated and the new headquarters wiil 
be in Chicago with Dr. W. S. Bovard as 
General Secretary. 


www 


Mr. FRANK H. Mann, whose resigna- 
tion as secretary was greatly regretted 
by the American Bible Society, has be- 
come treasurer of the Federal Council of 
Churches, an unpaid service which con- 
tinues him in religious work. 
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Denominations 


On NOVEMBER 1, 1924, total receipts 
to the Pilgrim Memorial Fund for the re- 
lief of aged and retired Congregational 
ministers amounted to $4,700,000. The 
Board reported that $378,097 had been 
received during the month of October. 
The objective is $5,000,000 which it is 
aimed to reach by April 1, 1925. 

WKH 


THE TRUSTEES of the Hartford Semi- 
nary Foundation have announced a gift 
of $250,000 from Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., toward the purposes of the 
seminary. The gift is without restric- 
tion. Part of it will be used temporarily 
to finance a building program, but this 
will ultimately be replaced to serve as 
increased endowment so as to provide for 
maintenance of buildings, increase in sal- 
aries and an enlargement of the Faculty. 


www 


THERE ARE NOW 30 Negro Congre- 
gational churches in the Northern States. 
Of these 7 are entirely self-supporting and 
4 partially so. Six churches have sta- 
tions of community workers and in addi- 
tion to their regular church services are 
carrying on community work in their 
respective neighborhoods. 


www 


THE AMERICAN BIBLE Society recently 
inaugurated a daily broadcasting of a 
passage of Scripture from the new high 
power radio station WGBS in New York. 
Readers of Missrons, who have radios in 
their homes, will be interested in tuning 
in on WGBS 16 meters at 1:30 P. M., 
Eastern Time each day except Sunday. 
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For MANY YEARS the Lutheran Board 
has been hoping to establish a theological 
seminary in India. This hope has now 
been realized. A new seminary was 
opened in the fall with an initial enrol- 
ment of 7 students. In reporting the 
opening the missionary wrote to the 
Board, ‘“This seminary work seems the 
most important thing that can be done 
for the cause of the Lord in India, for we 
missionaries are foreigners who must 
come and go while an Indian ministry 
could serve without interruption.” 


www 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH has in- 
augurated a new service pension plan, 
which will include ministers, mission- 
aries, deaconnesses and representatives 
of boards, synods and presbyteries. The 
retiring age is fixed at 65 and the pen- 
sioner at that time will receive one-half 
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of the average annual salary received 
during the preceding 35 years of service. 
The annual premium is fixed at 10 per 
cent of the salary, of which % is to be 
paid by the individual and the remaining 
34 by the church or other organization 
paying the salary. The minimum pen- 
sion will be $600 and the maximum will 
be $2,000. The Board states that these 
pensions may be increased as soon as the 
actuaries announce that such increase 
would be actually safe. 
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THE EpiscopaAL CHURCH has an- 
nounced a gift of $10,000 to the Depart- 
ment of Engineering at St. John’s College, 
maintained by the Episcopal Church at 
Shanghai, China. This has been con- 
tributed by His Excellency, Dr. S. Alfred 
Sze, the Chinese Minister to Washington. 


www 


JANUARY 18-25, 1925, was observed by 
the Presbyterian Church throughout the 
United States as Foreign Mission Week. 
Programs and suggestions were sent to 
pastors for appropriate observance on 
Sunday and at the midweek services, the 
objective being to have the churches be- 
come more intelligently informed con- 
cerning the work of their 1,600 mission- 
aries at work in 15 foreign lands. 
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THE DiscrpLes or Curist during the 
months of January and February con- 
ducted a series of between 50 and 60 
evangelistic conferences, covering the 
entire territory of the United States. 
These were intended as a preparation 
period, in anticipation of the ““Each One 
Win One” crusade projected for the 
Easter season. 


we 


THE WomAN’s Boarp of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Reformed Church observed 
its Golden Jubilee in January. During 
the jubilee period the number of societies 
increased from 18 to more than 1,000. 


www 


ROMAN CATHOLICS have 29 chaplains 
out of a total of 124 in the regular army. 
Methodists come second with 28, while 
Baptists with 17 and Presbyterians with 
13 are respectively third and fourth. 
There are 3 Negro chaplains in the army. 


www 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCH reports that 
8 congregations in Finland have severed 
their connections with the Finnish State 
Church and have organized a Free 
Church in Finland, similar to that of the 
Lutheran churches in Germany, Den- 
mark and France. 
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Looking Backward 


WHAT BAPTISTS WERE THINKING ABOUT AND DOING 
IN THEIR YESTERDAYS 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 











From the American Baptist Magazine 


Adoniram Judson completes the trans- 
lation of the New Testament into the 
Burman language. 

A review of the missionary work of the 
denomination lists three stations in 
Burma, viz.: Rangoon, Ava and Chitta- 
gong; Home Mission Stations at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., St. Joseph, Mich., Valley 
Towns, Tenn., Withington, Ga., and one 
mission station in Africa. 

A letter from Missionary J. Wade gives 
further details of the war in Burma, the 
arrest of the missionaries and their im- 
prisonment in a building at the foot of the 
Golden Pagoda in Rangoon. 

The leading editorial comments on the 
situation in Burma: ‘The state of our 
missionaries at Ava was by our latest ac- 
counts eminently perilous. The war 
seems to have been carried on with un- 
usual ferocity. Should the exasperation 
against the English be extended to the 
missionaries, we cannot but tremble for 
the result.” 

The Foreign Mission Board recom- 
mends to every church the organization 
of two missionary societies, “One among 
the males, and the other among the fe- 
males.” Forms of constitutions to facili- 
tate the formation of such societies are 
made available. 

Rev. Isaac McCoy, missionary among 
the Indians, reports increasing interest 
taken by them in his preaching. Upon 
his recovery from a severe attack of fever, 
he plans to make a 120 mile tour, all of it 
in wilderness territory. 

Baptists of Virginia organize a State 
Convention, holding the first meeting at 
Richmond. 





FIFTY YEARS AGO 











From the Baptist Missionary Magazine 


Missionary statistics for China show 30 
missionary societies at work, 196 Ameri- 
can and European missionaries, 28 Chi- 
nese pastors and 618 other Chinese 
workers. Church membership is 10,000. 

A New Zealand native church con- 
tributes one horse and half a ton of pota- 
toes towards the support of its Pastor 
during the year. 

The Treasurer of the Foreign Mission 


Board reports a decline of more than 
$27,000 in receipts on January rst, 1875, 
in comparison with January rst, 1874. 

The leading article, “How Can I Give 
to Foreign Missions?” by Dr. Alvah 
Hovey, President of Newton Theological 
Institution, urges regular, systematic and 
liberal support of the work of the Board. 

Dr. F. S. Smith continues his survey 
of “The Martyrology of the Missionary 
Union” recording persecution, imprison- 
ment, etc., of missionaries in France, 
Greece, Germany and among the Ameri- 
can Indians. 

A report from Riga mentions the bap- 
tism of 26 Lutherans in the presence of a 
large company, the ordinance being ad- 
ministered at the new dam opposite the 
Imperial Garden. The Riga Baptist 
Church is making fine progress. 

An editorial emphasizes the impor- 
tance of remembering the work of foreign 
missions in wills. 





TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 











From the Baptist Home Mission Monthly 


The editor commends Georgia for fail- 
ing to adopt a bill before the Legislature 
which was intended to deprive the Ne- 
groes in the state of the privilege of 
voting. 

Uniform rates to be paid by annuitants 
are adopted by the Missionary Union, 
the Home Mission Society and the Publi- 
cation Society. Money rates are very 
cheap, the National Debt of the United 
States being refunded on a two per cent 
basis while first class securities yield only 
three or four per cent. 

A gift of $1,000 from Mrs. Mercy M. 
Gray of Oakland, Cal., makes possible 
the publication and translation of ser- 
mons by C. A. Spurgeon in Spanish for 
distribution in Mexico, Cuba and Porto 
Rico. 

After two years of distressing drought, 
Southern California is visited by copious 
rains, one storm recording five inches of 
rainfall. 

The editor announces the death of 
Daniel S. Ford, a prominent New Eng- 
land Baptist layman and for many years 
proprietor of the Youth’s Companion. 

The Home Mission Board opens a Mis- 
sion for Japanese on the East Side of New 
York City, renting a house for the pur- 
pose at $720 per year. There are about 
1,000 Japanese in New York and this is 
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the first missionary work of any kind un- 
dertaken on their behalf. At the opening 
of the Mission addresses were made by 
Dr. H. L. Morehouse, by the Japanese 
Consul and by Missionary Heirose. 

The editor vigorously denounces the 
proposal before the Virginia Legislature 
to enact a “Jim Crow Car” law, compel- 
ling Negroes to ride in separate coaches. 


From the Baptist Missionary Magazine 


A conference of various charitable 
corporations is held in New York to con- 
sider what action should be taken with 
reference to war revenue taxes (Spanish 
American War) on bequests for charitable 
institutions. The Missionary Union is 
represented at this conference by Dr. 
Charles L. Rhodes. 

Dr. Henry C. Mabie starts on a series 
of Missionary Conferences covering a 
period of two months throughout the 
Eastern States. 

The Mennonite Brethren of Kansas 
enter into a cooperative arrangement 
with the Missionary Union for the sup- 
port of Rev. A. J. Hubert in South India. 

The War in the Philippine Islands 
comes to an end, thus permitting Rev. 
Eric Lund to-organize missionary work 
in that newly acquired territory. 

A severe famine afflicts India. Esti- 
mates show that more than 3,000,000 
people are living in the famine area. Dr. 
J. E. Clough writes that the rainy season 
is more than a month late and all stand- 
ing crops in his field have dried up. Un- 
der the circumstances he postpones his 
return to America on furlough. 





TEN YEARS AGO 











From Missions 


The special committee, appointed at 
the Northern Baptist Convention in 
June, 1914, to raise the deficit of the 
missionary societies, reports that the en- 
tire amount required has been secured. 

The American Baptist Publication 
Society formally dedicates the new chapel 
car “Herald of Hope.” 

The Foreign Board announces the 
death, at the age of 85 years, of Dr. Phil- 
lip Bickel, for many years actively iden- 
tified with Baptist progress in Germany. 
(He was the father of the late Captain 
Luke W. Bickel, captain of the Gospel 
Ship on the Inland Sea.) 

The American Baptist Publication 
Society issues its special volume The Jud- 
son Centennial, edited by Howard B. 
Grose and Fred P. Haggard, com- 
memorating the centennial celebration 
of Baptist foreign missions at Boston in 


June, 1914. 
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DuRING THE fiscal year 1923-24 be- 
tween five and six hundred Mexicans 
were received into the membership of 
Baptist Churches inthe territory of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. In six 
years the number of Mexicans in Baptist 
churches in the Southwest has grown 
from 250 to nearly 2,500, and each suc- 
ceeding year the number of baptisms re- 
ported grows larger. Workers of many 
years’ experience declare that the Mexi- 
cans are more ready to receive the gospel 
today than ever before in the history of 
the work. 

www 


FeETIsHisM is gradually being driven 
out in some sections of the Belgian 
Congo. Missionary W. H. Nugent 
writes from Vanga: “In some towns 
hideous old carvings have been thrust 
out that, judging from the collected 
mildew, had come into existence very 
early. Now they have been committed 
to the flames, together with famous old 
pelts of feathers or skull bones and old 
gourds containing some once-powerful 
concoctions. It is natural that with the 
new born desire for the living truth the 
false will give way. This process works 
quite slowly, for the people are very 
superstitious.” 
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ACCORDING TO a recent letter from 
Miss Georgia M. Newbury, at Sendai, 
Japan, the graduates of the Girls’ School 
had a bazaar at which they made over 
1,000 Yen which they will use for the 
school. These graduates put up a fine 
stone wall around two sides of the land 
where the new dormitory is across the 
street and are hoping to finish it soon. 
In Japan every property must have a 
wall around it. 
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MILWAUKEE Baptists generously have 
provided the ways and means for carry- 
ing on the work at the South Side 
Christian Center. A boys’ work direc- 
tor, repairs on the building, a piano, 
equipment of tables, dishes, and sewing 
machine, besides a fund to care for the 
running expenses, have already been 
contributed. 
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THE PLAYGROUND and new class room 
at the Colegio Bautista Howard, Santa 
Ana, El Salvador, are nearing comple- 


tion. Miss Ruth Carr and Miss Louise 
Carter are now looking forward to serving 
a larger number of children. In her let- 
ter, Miss Carter mentions an early morn- 
ing service near Izalco where six candi- 
dates were baptized. 
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Scott HALL and the two Baptist dorm- 
itories in Tokyo under the direction of 
Dr. H. B. Benninghoff continue their 
Christian influence over the students in 
Waseda University. Three young men 
were baptized early in November and 
two others were waiting. The last of 
November Temperance Sunday was 
celebrated with an address on scientific 
temperance in the morning, a temperance- 
poster exhibition in the afternoon and a 
temperance movie and stereopticon lec- 
ture in the evening. Fifteen primary 
school teachers attended the poster exhi- 
bition together. 

sam 'ain'n 

Miss JENNIE C. ADAMS writes from 
Capiz, Philippine Islands: “There is much 
for missionaries and native Christians to 
do here, for the Gospel of Jesus is needed 
in these Islands. We are not working in 
our own strength and ability, but 
through Him who ‘is able to do exceed- 
ing abundantly above all that we ask or 
think.’ The little hospital is attractive 
and homelike and I enjoy my work and 
am in love with my dear nurses in train- 
ing. I am really thankful that my call 
came for the Philippines. If I cannot 
accomplish anything big I do pray that I 
may prove faithful in the little things and 
that I may help some of these girls to 


love Jesus.” 
san on'e 


In spITE of five successive years of 
floods and the extreme poverty to which 
the people have been reduced, Christian 
work has progressed in the Moulmein 
district of Burma. Missionary Klein 
writes that in many places the people 
must repay the money lenders as high as 
60 baskets of rice for one basket of seed 
rice, although one basket of seed will not 
plant enough acreage to return 60 baskets 
of grain. The money lenders are un- 
scrupulous and whole villages are in the 
hands of wealthy loan sharks. In his 


tours Mr. Klein has often found deserted 
huts whose owners have fled because they 
knew they could not repay the money 
lenders. 





In Puesia, Mexico, Miss Mabel 
Young finds each month bringing new 
interests. Just now she is on her vaca- 
tion visiting places connected with the 
life of the Emperor Maximilian and 
Cortez. 
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“WE DID NOT realize until we came 
here,” writes Miss Clara E. Hill, of 
Moanza, Belgian Congo, Africa, “how 
much the gospel has done for the people 
of this land by its transforming, uplifting 
power. The contrast between these and 
the Lower Congo people is so great that 
one feels that the day of miracles is not 
yet past, and we look forward to the time 
when the penetrating light of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ will break through the 
crust of sin, superstition and fear, and a 
new day will dawn for these benighted 
ones as it has for them. Here is a great 
field of service, the opportunities are 
abundant, the needs great, plenty of hard 
work to be done, real battles to be fought 
against the forces of evil.” 
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“PERHAPS YOU HAVE been watching 
the headlines of the newspapers in recent 
months as they told of war in China, and 
have wondered how this was affecting 
our mission work,” writes Miss Viola C. 
Hill, from Ningpo, East China. ‘Every 
day at chapel we have a service of 
thanksgiving to God for sparing us during 
these trying days. Compounds of all 
missions even in the war areas have been 
mercifully spared and have proved a 
wonderful refuge to many thousands of 
frightened people.” 
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THE CHRISTMAS season afforded Miss 
Ruth Sloman of East Youngstown the 
opportunity of asking her older boys to 
write a prayer. A German boy’s grati- 
tude is expressed here. ‘Our Father, I 
thank Thee for keeping our family from 
starving, and for helping my oldest sister 
so that she learns enough to be a teacher. 
But the greatest thing, I thank Thee for 
is for sending your only begotten Son to 
earth to tell the true story so that we may 
believe in Him forever.” 
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STUDENTS in the Congo Evangelicai 
Training Institutions send New Year’s 
greetings to their friends in America. 
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Right now during our own winter season 


- all kinds of flowers are blooming in 


Kimpese. The roses are especially beau- 
iiful at this time of year. 
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In BENGAL-ORISSA the sun sometimes 
brings the water in the pathway almost 
to the boiling point and the barefooted 
pedestrian has an exciting time crossing 
waterholds, according to Missionary 
J. A. Howard. When the heat is terrific, 


he says that moisture oozes from the: 


mango buds and drops like rain to the 
ground beneath. 
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Miss ANNA Knop, who was formerly in 
work among the Hungarians of West 
Pullman, Illinois, has come to New York 
to be in charge of the Hungarian Girls’ 
Home. 
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FRIENDS of Rev. and Mrs. E. H. Giedt 
of Kityang, South China, will grieve with 
them over the loss of their two-year-old 
son, Herman, on November sth. This 
tragedy occurred only eleven days after 
the birth of their new son, Francis 
Harold. Mr. Giedt was ill with pneu- 
monia so neither of the parents was able 
to attend Herman’s funeral. 
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Mr. AND Mrs. Thomas Hill are the 
first white missionaries ever to reside in 
Moanza, six days inland from Vanga 
in the Belgian Congo. When they ar- 
rived a few months ago they received a 
most hearty welcome from the people. 
Soon the chiefs with their headmen and 
followers came to see these white folks. 
Mr. Hill says: “The people are dirty, 
they do not wash, but daub their wooly 
hair with oil and some kind of black stuff, 
and rub red ochre over their bodies. You 
can imagine what they look like without 
any more description. The contrast be- 
tween the people of the villages and 
those in the station is very marked. The 
chief has a special headdress and his 
regalia consists of a native sword and a 
monkey skin or some other animal’s skin. 
A feather duster adorns his head and he 
carries a tail of some animal in his hand 
while his musician announces his coming 
in a native song.” 
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REv. JoHN FirtH, a missionary of the 
Foreign Society for 31 years, is working 


two fields on the north side of the valley” 


of .\ssam. He has just been on a month’s 
tour of the Darrang field where he began 
Woik 25 years ago, and he is rejoicing in 
having an ordained pastor there for the 
firs! time. Darrang has never had a mis- 
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sionary all its own. Mr. Firth has paid 
it occasional visits and now there are 300 
members in ten churches. A missionary 
for this field is one of the real needs of the 
Assam Mission. Dr. M. C. Mason says: 
“Is it possible that prosperous America 
can not spare a man to take supervision 
of such a field?” 
Kwek 

In THE SGAw Karen Mission Field of 
Rangoon, 844 were baptized during the 
year 1924, a number exceeding that for 


several years. 





After 52 Years of Preaching 


“T ask your forbearance while I 
make a statement relating to my ap- 
plication for another year. Last June 
my good wife was severely injured in 
an automobile accident and we have 
had to abandon keeping house and 
board and this has made my, or our, 
condition much more difficult. When 
we were keeping house we could econ- 
omize and manage our living expenses 
according to our needs, but now we 
simply must pay for our board a cer- 
tain fixed price and there is practically 
no way that we can reduce expenses. 
My wife cannot walk and there is no 
hope that she ever will walk again or 
be able to keep house again. I can 
still discern between daylight and 
dark, but that is about all the sight 
I have left. I go along the familiar 
streets a little, but feel my way with 
my cane. So here I sit in the 52nd 
year since I began to preach just about 
blind and my wife, now in her 82nd 
year unable to do hardly anything in 
the way of assisting me. But never- 
theless I feel reluctant to apply for an 
increase of pension fearing that there 
are others who need it more than we 
do.”—From a letter recently received by 
the Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board. 











Miss EpNA CLINGAN, the new ap- 
pointee of the Woman’s Home Society at 
Ponce, Porto Rico, writes of an evan- 
gelistic campaign to be held under the 
auspices of Rev. Henry Strachan. For 
the first time all denominations will co- 
operate in such an effort. 


Ku 
EFFECTIVE WORK is being done by the 
“Spanish-speaking Evangelistic Band”’ of 
the University of Redlands. This band 
of students who have sufficient mastery 
of Spanish to enable them to talk to 
Spaniards and Mexicans holds evangelis- 


tic meetings among Spanish-speaking 


people of the surrounding territory. 
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REv. AND Mrs. Walter C. Mason and 
a few friends are furnishing the operating 
room in the Baptist hospital at Gauhati, 
in memory of Mrs. Mason’s father, Dr. 
Stephen Smith, who was a physician and 
surgeon in New York City for nearly 
seventy years. At the time of his death 
he was 991% years old. During his long 
life he was always interested in missions 
and Mr. and Mrs. Mason feel that this 
gift will not only perpetuate his memory 
but will also continue his work in some 
substantial way. Mr. and Mrs. Mason 
were missionaries in Assam for 16 years. 
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A CULMINATION of long-continued ef- 
fort, much sacrifice and prayer is the 
erection and dedication of the First 
Italian Church and Christian Center in 
Newark, N. J. This fine plant, completed 
at a cost of $71,000, is the outgrowth of 
the cooperation of the English-speaking 
people of New Jersey through the New 
Jersey State Convention, The American 
Baptist Home Mission Society and the 
Italians themselves. The Italian work in 
New Jersey is 40 years old. The build- 
ing in question is one of the results of the 
New World Movement. 
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WHEN Rev. W. M. Young tours on his 
great field of Monglem, Burma, his days 
are crowded and often it is eleven o’clock 
at night before he can stop for any rest at 
all. Due to his tireless efforts and those 
of his sons, Vincent and Harold, there are 
now nearly 12,000 converts on the Mong- 
lem field. 
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THE PRIMARY department of Bethel 
House, East Youngstown, boasts of a 
large kindergarten. Sixty children have 
been the maximum number but sickness 
has often reduced that number to 35. 
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ONE OF OUR women missionaries, Au- 
gusta H. Peck, returning to the field as 
Mrs. E. B. Roach, writes enthusiastically 
about her new work. “There is a popula- 
tion of about 30,000 people, mostly Bur- 
mans, here in Prome. This also includes 
many natives of India. We held a meet- 
ing in a Telugu village here and nearly 
the whole village turned out to hear us. 
Two Telugu men and their wives re- 
quested baptism but they have since left 
for Yenangyaung. The Indians showed 


much interest and we need a preacher 
very much to work among them. My 
Bible woman and I have done a good 
deal of house-to-house visitation and 
preaching among the people of Prome 
during the rainy season.” 
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A Sout CHINA WEDDING 


Like other customs in China, wed- 
dings differ in various sections, but the 
following holds true in one section of 
South China. 

There are so-called Middle-women 
whose particular vocation seems to be 
the arrangement of betrothals and wed- 
dings. When a little girl baby arrives, 
some Middle-woman sooner or later 
will seek to ply her trade and report the 
fact to the parents of some little boy 
who may be a mere infant or several 
years of age; in a small number of in- 
stances he may be in his teens before he 
becomes betrothed, but this would be 
unusual. Before interviewing the boy’s 
parents the Middle-woman will have as- 
certained whether the little girl’s par- 
ents expect to educate her, whether or 
not they will give her an elaborate trous- 
seau at the time of her marriage, etc. 
All this information she carries to the 
parents of the prospective bridegroom. 
Then the said “‘parents-in-law’”’ name 
a sum of money they are willing to offer 
for the future bride of their son. If 
both families are people of means or the 
little girl be especially attractive, $100.00 
to $500.00 may be offered; if they are 
poor people $25.00 or $50.00 may be 
accepted. The writer knows of one in- 
stance where one man gave as low as 
$12.00 for his wife (he was an adult at 
the time and she was very undesirable). 

When the sum is named the Middle- 
woman reports the offer to the little 
girl’s family who may dicker for a larger 
sum. However, when the two families 
finally agree upon a stated amount, 
$10.00 or $15.00 is handed over to the 
parents of the prospective bride. This 
is called the Earnest Money and when 
this amount has been advanced (the bal- 
ance is not paid until the approach of 
the wedding day when the girl is 16 or 
17 years old) the betrothal becomes an 
acknowledged fact and is more binding 
than many marriages in America. 

When the betrothed girl becomes 15 
or 16 years of age preparations begin for 
her approaching wedding. A few days 
before the event the groom’s parents 
pay the balance of the wedding fee and 
send cakes and confections to their 
friends with an invitation, written on 
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red paper, to announce the Wedding 
Day. None of the bride-elect’s family 
accompany her, only a Middle-woman. 

All her trousseau is packed in red 
boxes and carried by men. Red lanterns 
are in evidence in the bridal procession 
and the sedan-chair in which she is 
seated is of red with a red cover all over 
it completely concealing the bride from 
view. If she be a dutiful daughter she 
will wail and cry all the way from her 
home to that of her parents-in-law, 
which is to be her new abode. Ina large 
majority of the cases she has never seen 
her husband-elect nor his family. In 
some cases they are absolute strangers 
and, many times the wailing of the bride 
is from genuine fear and dread. 

When the bridal procession reaches 
the groom’s home, he appears and es- 
corts the-bride, with a veil over her face, 
into the room where stands the Ances- 
tral Cabinet with burning sticks before 
it. Before this Ancestral Tablet the 
couple both bow three times and then 
kneel and pledge allegiance to the 
groom’s ancestors, promising to burn 
incense at their altars, place food and 
paper raiment before their tablets and 
also on their graves at stated periods, 
etc. Then the couple arise and bow 
three times before the groom’s parents. 
Following this the groom raises the 
bride’s veil and looks upon her face for 
the first time. The guests crowd around 
to inspect the new bride, pass remarks 
upon her beauty, etc. 

All are eager to see who is to be the 
ruling member of the new family, which 
is ascertained by the bride and groom 
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A BRIDE OF SOUTH CHINA 
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endeavoring to sit upon each other’s 
gown and holding it securely. There is 
usually quite a scramble but the groom 
usually becomes the victor, then he and 
the men guests depart for their wedding 
feast while the women enjoy theirs in 
the room with the bride where they can 
further comment upon her. The bride 
herself, with downcast eyes, makes no 
replies and does not partake of any of 
the feast. At night, after the guests 
have departed, her husband may carry 
her some if he is pleased with her ap- 
pearance. 


NEWS FROM HELEN R. Yost 


Two weeks ago today I reached 
Banza Manteke, and it was more like a 
home-coming than going into a foreign 
land. The natives had decorated the 
entrance to the Ladies’ compound and 
the door of the house with palm branches. 
Our people are not especially demon- 
strative so that when they do give vent 
to their feelings, we know they mean it. 
My welcome back here was a genuine 
one from both missionaries and natives. 

Boarding school opened two days 
after I arrived with over 100 children 
on the Station, so that I have been more 
than busy the short time in which I have 
been here. Next week I expect to be- 
gin cutting out the clothing for the boys. 
The girls have been making their own 
clothing on my front veranda, while I 
am busy about other work. 

I began keeping house for myself this 
week. The Engwalls are living on the 
second floor of the house belonging to 
the Woman’s Board and I have the first 
floor. The housing problem at Banza 
Manteke is a very real one. Fortunately 
this house is large and can be used for 
two families in case of emergency. It 
is imperative that we begin work soon 
on our new Bete site. The application 
for that site has already gone in to the 
State for both temporary and perma- 
nent occupation. As far as we can see 
there is nothing to hinder our obtaining 
that site. The Catholics are not oppos- 
ing us there, and the native chiefs want 
us there. Mr. Geil is sending for a brick 
press with this mail. When that ar- 
rives brick-making can be commenced. 

We have just received word of the 
extra cut that has been necessary in our 
finances. Twenty percent will make a 
big difference in our school work, for we 
were only receiving about six dollars 
and a half a year per child in boarding 
school. . This year we have had to turn 
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away more children than we have ever 
done before. They are coming to us 
now from sections of our district that a 
few years ago were quite opposed to 
education. The people are even begin- 
ning to see the necessity of sending their 
girls to us too. My native assistant said 
to me the other evening, ‘‘ When Dialu- 
belo (his little sister) came to the Station 
last week to enter school my father cried 
after she had gone, but he said, ‘As soon 
as her little sister is old enough to go 
she too must go.’ ”—Helen R. Yost. 


THE MULAPET KINDERGARTEN 


The little ones who attend the Mu- 
lapet Kindergarten at Nellore, South 
India, are Caste children. One little 
girl, a Brahmin child about five years 
old, insisted upon coming to the school. 
She had no mother, her father was a man 
about 50 years old, and there was no 
woman in the home to care for her. 
The missionaries were anxious to keep 
her, but her people were fearful that 
she might become a Christian. How- 
ever, she persisted in coming to school 
and has been attending regularly. 

There are 30 children in the kinder- 
garten with 11 girls in training, who 
were trying to carry on this work in 
one small room. It became necessary 
to spread out to give the girls a chance 
to carry on their training, so they began 
to look around for more room. A Hindu 
Temple was offered but they did not 
consider this proposition. When a 
Hindu woman offered her house for ro 
rupees a month they accepted her offer 
and started one of the schools there. 
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They had no funds after the cut was 
made and by contributing from their 
own personal funds and cutting ex- 
penses a little on other things the work 
was carried on. 

The purpose of this kindergarten 
work is first to carry the story of the 
Saviour to the children, second to give 
the Normal School girls their training. 
It is strictly an evangelistic agency. 
Kindergarten work cannot be developed 
without these practice schools. Miss 
Tencate and Miss French helped in 
starting the school with Miss Ethel 
Ross. Miss Susan Ferguson is in charge 
of the work while Miss Ross is home on 
furlough. 


Christmas Ship of Friendship 
TO GIVE YOU JOY AT CHRISTMAS TIME 


Our ship arrived in Germany Novem- 
ber 28th with: 

20,286 lbs. used clothes. 

24,480 cans evaporated milk (Hol- 
land). 

780 gal. cod liver oil (Norway). 

9,400 meters bleached muslin (Ger- 
many). 

12,000 meters unbleached sheeting 
(Germany). 

$500 for Bibles (American Bible So- 
ciety). 

$1,000 in money for special cases. 

Many special gifts. 

And in this YOU have been a helper. 
—-Women’s Church Committee on Inter- 
national Goodwill. 
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Note: The Woman’s American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Society took an ac- 
tive part in the filling of this Christmas 
Ship of Friendship, through the Over- 
seas White Cross Service. 


Where Shall I Find the Answer? 
BY MABELLE RAY M’VEIGH 
“Into All the World”—July Missions 


What is the Board of Missionary 
Cooperation? 

Name the Societies and Boards that 
make up the Board of Missionary Coop- 
eration. 

What departments are there under 
the Board? 

What should be expected of the Board 
of Missionary Cooperation? 

What responsibility has every Bap- 
tist to the Board of Missionary Coop- 
eration? 

Name each Board and Society and its 
Budget. 

What is an average salary of a foreign 
missionary family? 

How are children of missionary fami- 
lies cared for? 

What does a new missionary family 
cost the first year? . 

What two educational institutions in 
Burma deserve attention? 

Why do they deserve attention? 

Among how many groups of people is 
the Burma appropriation divided? 

In how many places is work carried 
on in Bengal-Orissa? 

Why is this a strategic field? 

How does work in India differ from 
Burma? : 

How much does work in India cost? 

How many Baptist missionaries in all 
China? 

Among how many people do we work 
in South China? 

What is our greatest problem in Japan 
today? 


KIDDIES OF THE KINDERGARTEN IN NELLORE PLAYING “‘CHOO-CHOO” ON THEIR 
NEW ROCKING BOARD 





What is the “purpose’”’ of the W. A. 
B. F. M. S.? 

In how many fields does it serve? 

What kinds of work does it carry on? 

Where are its hospitals? 

Why are hospitals missionary agen- 
cies? 

In how many countries does the 
W. A. B. F. M. S. carry on schools? 

What kinds of schools does it con- 
duct? 

What addition to evangelistic work 
is a school? 

Where are kindergartens located? 

Into how many districts is the Home 
Base divided by the two Woman’s So- 
cieties? 

How many Standard City Mission 
Societies? 

Why is City Mission work the respon- 
sibility of every Baptist? 

What is a Standard City Mission So- 
ciety? 

What is the work of a City Mission 
Society? 

What does the Board of Education 
do? 

What does the Department of Mis- 
sionary Education do? 

What is the World Wide Guild? 

What is the Children’s World Cru- 
sade? 

How much is being invested in the 
promotion of mission study for men and 
boys? 

What does a State Convention do? 

How does Massachusetts differ from 
Colorado? 

What does your State Convention do? 

How many workers under each So- 
ciety? 

How many workers under all Boards 
and Societies? 

What is a deficit? 

What will happen if $6,700,000 is not 
raised this year? 
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Have You “KNOCKED AT THE Door’’? 


One of the Armenian friends of a Ho- 
boken Christian Americanization volun- 
teer has been baptized and is rearing her 
two daughters as Christians. Originally 
when the Baptist worker knocked at the 
door of this home she found the Ar- 
menian friend waiting for her. She told 
her teacher after a few lessons in English 
that she had been praying in her heart 
for someone to teach her to write. When 
she saw our volunteer she knew the Lord 
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had sent her. Her life has been a troubled 
one always. After she fled on horseback 
into Egypt from the Turks who were 
nearing her home town she was married 
unhappily. Then she was only fifteen. 
Her life has been one of sacrifice. When 
her girls were ready for high school she 
stayed up late, night after night, cutting 
out embroidery in order to add this extra 
money to the family treasury so that her 
husband would allow her children to con- 
tinue in school. The girls, too, worked 
late into the night until their fingers were 
deformed. Then one day this volunteer 
missionary came. She taught the mother 
to write and to read the Bible. She was 
so afraid that her husband would find her 
new found joy that she hid the paper 
carefully. Then one terrible day he did 
find them but a Christian worker has a 
marvelous power. That day both the 
Armenian woman and her husband read 
the Bible with the teacher. One day as 
the volunteer came into the home she 
found a letter from California. At the 
request of her pupil she read the message. 
It came from a sister on the Western 
Coast and read something like this, “I 
hope you love the Lord as I do. I am 
bringing up my three boys to glorify 
Him.” Armenia, Egypt, America, two 
widely separated states, New Jersey and 
California, and all bound together by 
God’s love! 


RIGHT FROM THE PRESS 


To fill the need for pageants, two have 
just come off the press, Our Inheritance by 
Maud Barrett and The Gift Tree by Mrs. 
E. S. Osgood. Our Inheritance is most 
suitable for patriotic gatherings as vari- 
ous people are shown making their.con- 
tributions to America. The one part, 
America, has practically all the speaking 
to do. The Gift Tree will serve as a 
proper conclusion to the Junior Study 
‘book besides being an introduction to-the 
Golden Anniversary. Mrs. Osgood has 
prepared the pageant so that it can be 
given without rehearsal. Both of these 
are ten cehts each. 

Four new leaflets are also ready for use. 
Baptist Ground in Alaska, with the help 
of pictures, describes the orphanage and 
the boys and girls. The work of the 
Christian Center and the opportunity 
afforded by the Baptist Missionary 
Training School have been outlined in 
two leaflets. Pictures of Raymond In- 
stitute work, actual classes in thé school 
and one of a party at the training school 
show the varied life there. By far the 


most attractive leaflet is 20th Century 
Discoveries in Southern Seas which covers 
the joint work of the two home societies. 
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Besides the literature covering the 
regular work of the society there is nov. 
being published quarterly, . Echoes 
Tidings, a miniature newspaper, which 
gives. the latest news about the Golden 
Anniversary celebration. The last num- 
ber known as the Organization edition 
gives the committees for the campaign 
besides editorial notice to Christian 
Americanization work and some items on 
Christian Centers. All this literature 
may be secured at the Board of Mission- 
ary Cooperation, 276 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. There is a small charge for the 
joint leaflet but the others are yours for 
the asking. 


“THank You”? NOTES 


From all over the field letters have 
come expressing the gratitude of the 
workers to the churches, classes, societies 
and other agents of the White Cross for 
the generous Christmas boxes sent on. 
Only a few extracts can be printed here: 

“Our Christmas program was given the 
22nd. We had a very pretty stage set- 
ting and lighting effect. The children 
entered into the Christmas spirit and 
gave their parts so well in the pageant. 
We had the Christmas Pageant of the 
Holy Grail, and had a full house. Many 
boxes of gifts were sent in to us, so we 
were able to remember our people.” —Chi- 
nese Baptist Mission, Locke, Cal. 


“Of course, we had a wonderful Christ- 
mas even though there are now so many 
to be provided for. Every year seems 
better than the last. Certainly the 
churches are very generous to us. We 
workers were mighty glad because all of 
our children were happy, our needy fami- 
lies had enough to eat and some coal to 
make a fire, and on the other hand the 
spirit of service which has gradually been 
manifesting itself this last year was 
shown more than ever. Our Interme- 
diates and our young people helped some 
poor families while our mothers asked 
that they receive no party or gifts be- 
cause they wished to give instead of re- 
ceive. One of our American friends gave 
us our beautiful Christmas tree with 
bright. red balls as an expression of her 
joy because of this growing spirit of ser- 
vice among our people. It all culmi- 
nated in our Christmas Sunday celebra- 
tion when 151 were present in our preach- 
ing service to witness the baptism of one 
of our mothers and four of our young 
people and when 472 were present in a 
very happy Sunday School Christmas 
service.” —First Italian Baptist Church 
and Community House, Philadelphia, 1a. 


“Christmas was a very happy time for 
all. The First Church sent baskets to 
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nearly every family of the church and 
the other churches or the W. W. G.’s 
sent us toys, dolls, candy, and small gifts, 
even including the trimmings, making it 
possible for us to remember every mem- 
ber of our own church family. The pro- 
gram was a long one in which practically 
everyone took part from the little tots 
to the grown-up men who made short 
talks on the meaning of Christmas. The 
program was held on Christmas night 
and the room was packed full, several 
coming for the first time to hear the good 
news in song, verse, story and testimony 
from men, women and children.” — Ruth 
Howard, Denver, Colorado. 


“Besides the many preparations made 
by the various groups at our Christian 
Center for Christmas, friends every where 
seemed to share in our preparations. How 
I wish some of those who prepared the 
lovely boxes of gifts might share withus 
the joy of receiving and distributing 
them. The number of boxes we received 
for our work this year totaled over 
twenty. We also received many gifts for 
the Christian Center. Among these were 
244 books for our library. This alone was 
cause for rejoicing.” —Weirton Christian 
Center, Weirton, West Va. 


“Our Christmas this year was a very 
happy one. On Christmas eve we were 
about 65 gathered in the hospital waiting 
room around two Christmas trees. We 
began with a short program and then we 
had a Santa Claus who had at least one 
present for everyone. I know that you 
friends in the States would have been as 
thrilled as I was to see especially our 
nurses, patients, the servants and their 
children get their gifts. Most of them 
were things sent from White Cross or- 
ganizations in the States.”— Hospital 
“Latin-America,”’ Puebla, Mexico. 


On TERMS OF EQUALITY 


Work among the Japanese in Sacra- 
mento is going on splendidly—classes all 
meeting, homes being visited regularly 
and a real feeling of understanding. This 
feeling of unity is being deepened by a 
series of luncheons which are being given 
in American homes for the Japanese 
women. Some 30 are to be entertained in 
groups of six. I attended-the first given. 
There were three American guests. One 
was a. Christian Americanization volun- 
tecr and two were chosen because’ of 
their friendliness and possibility of inter- 
esting them in the service. One of the 
Jepanese women could speak English 
well but the rest were beginners in the 
English classes, wives of Japanese busi- 
ness men and of the class from whom we 
hope to get the leaders among their peo- 
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ple. They came gowned just as carefully 
and daintily as any of the American 
guests. The luncheon table was perfect 
in its appointments from the place cards 
to the final nuts and candy. We had such 
a good time exchanging receipts, com- 
paring fancy work, discussing books and 
experiences. I left feeling that much was 
being done for both nationalities in these 
social meetings together on terms of 
equality. Each circle in the church will 
give, no doubt, one of these luncheons 
during the year and in that way each 
womah in the Japanese church will have 
been .a guest in a high type American 
home. 

One evening, after I had spoken, a 
woman came to me and said: “I know 
that I don’t feel as a Christian should 
toward these Orientals. I know I’! never 
get over the prejudice until I get to know 
some of the best of them. I don’t know 
how to go about it-myself but I teach ex- 
pression. If you will find some Japanese 
woman who is needing help in fitting her- 
self in public I’ll be glad to do my very 
best for her and I’ll treat her like a lady. 
I just have to rid myself of this mean feel- 
ing in my heart if I’m going to be a 
Christian!” The experiment is succeed- 
ing beautifully as this American woman 
goes to a Japanese home. Prejudice 
is melting in the sunshine of a real 
international friendship.—Adele Ballard, 
Christian A mericanization Secretary. 
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FROM THE FAR LANDS | 
A Lithuanian Choir 


Rev. T. Gerik of Lithuania sends the 
accompanying photograph of the Lithu- 
anian Choir. This choir is an interde- 
nominational as well as an intercolloquial 
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organization, for it consists of Baptists 
and Lutherans and it sings in two lan- 
guages, Lettish and Lithuanian. Mr. 
Gerik writes that the choir is of great 
assistance to him in his meetings. 


Revival at Bacolod Continued 

During nine months 1,006 have been 
baptized in Rev. W. O. Valentine’s field 
of Bacolod in the Philippines. A recent 
letter from Mr. Valentine gives this his- 
tory of that remarkable ingathering: 
“Early in August, 1923, we had a few of 
our Christian young men come in for the 
evening. At its close‘we had a brief but 
earnest session of prayer and conference, 
when seven of the best (one-half of the 
number present) openly declared a full 
surrender and that they opened their 
hearts to a complete indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit. A new power came into 
their lives and a new light into their faces. 
During the following two months we 
had weekly baptisms here in Bacolod. 
In different homes we started meetings. 
In one the house overflowed and the peo- 
ple built seats in a nearby cocoanut 
grove. 

“On December 15th we started on an 
evangelistic tour. My traveling com- 
panion was Benjamin Chavez, a four 
year student who was released from 
school duties for Christmas vacation. 
At Kabankalan Ben proved to be in the 
field what he had been in Bacolod, one of 
our choicest Christian spirits. Ten can- 
didates for baptism were reported. 

“On Sunday noon we went to Ilog 
where a community school started by Mr. 
Maxfield had been going on since 1915. 
Here we were met by Dr. Thomas and a 
number of his Doane Hall helpers. We 
spent the afternoon going from house to 
house inviting the young people to an 
English service at 5 p. m. where 168 came 
and 55 stood for the Master. In the 
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evening Chavez preached in an aban- 
doned cockpit and 102 came and stood 
inside the inclosure, declaring it to be 
their intention to follow Christ. On 
Wednesday morning we examined candi- 
dates and in the afternoon Dr. Thomas 
and I baptized 93 in the pure clear water 
of the Ilog river in the presence of a great 
but reverent crowd, an experience never 
to be forgotten. It was truly Pente- 
costal. Evangelism has made its appeal 
and has been steadily growing ever since, 
so that during this and the following 
eight months there have been 1,006 bap- 
tisms in the field allotted to me. This 
does not include the Sagay, Escalante 
and San Carlos districts for three months 
as the data is not available. One feature 
of our work has been the active vitalizing 
power of the gospel as shown in the ac- 
tivities of its converts.” 


After Thirty-Two Years of Service 
AN APPRECIATION BY CHARLES B. TENNY 


The cables have just brought the sad 
news, “Rev. J. H. Scott died yesterday, 
Port Said, Dysentery.” Thus passes 
another of the veterans of our Japan 
Mission. What a list of men of our Mis- 
sion have passed over since I landed in 
Japan in 1900—Bennett, Dearing, the 
Harrington Brothers, C. H. D. Fisher, 
Brand, Bickel, Briggs, these are some of 
that noble company whose earthly ser- 
vice has ended. And now Scott’s name 
is added. How lonely Osaka will seem, 
that great city Osaka where so many 
thousands know not -their right hand 
from their left. 

But Osaka has felt the influence of this 
true Christian life. How rarely does a 
Christian minister give a whole genera- 
tion of service to one city, as Scott San 
has done for Osaka. One independent 
Baptist Church, the foundations of other 
churches, many individual souls won for 
the Master—is not this a sufficient 
memorial? 

How well I recall the Scott home in 
Kogawacho; then the home for years in 
Kawaguchi; later the home in Chikko— 
what plans he had for our work in Osaka. 
None who ever caught his enthusiasm for 
pushing work in the new, rapidly growing 
section of Osaka called Chikko can fail 


to regret that our limitations made it, 


impossible for us to realize that hope. 
Nor can we forget the sweet Christian 
spirit in which he accepted the decision 
that brought such great disappointment, 
that blighted so many hopes. 

Just the other day I had a letter from 
Scott, a letter sent off from Colombo. He 
spoke humbly, tenderly of the tributes 
he had received as he was closing his long 
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REV. J. H. SCOTT 


service in Japan and retiring. He spoke 
of his visit in Shanghai and of our superb 
college there. His heart then went out in 
tender yearning over our Mabie Me- 
morial School in Yokohama, laid waste 
by earthquake and fire, and he prayed 
for its speedy rebuilding, and its comple- 
tion with the building up of a full-fledged 
college department. 

And now, so suddenly, he has gone 
from us. Not in Japan where he would 
so gladly have been laid to rest; nor yet 
in the homeland, gathered unto his 
fathers; nor even in his son’s adopted 
country whither he was journeying— 
but in Egypt where Moses fashioned a 
people, Egypt whither the infant Jesus 
was carried for protection. Born in 
Michigan, labored in Japan, died in 
Egypt! His citizenship was in heaven. 
Orient and Occident join in paying 
tribute to this quiet man who served his 
own generation by the will of God and 
has now fallen on sleep. I lay this flower 
of love and appreciation upon his bier,— 
Japan Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Tokyo. 

An Appreciation 


This word comes from Rev. C. E. 
Chaney of Maubin, Burma: Two teach- 
ers, Saya Ba Han of the Seminary and 
Saya Ko San Tu of a Mission School, 
were selected as the two workers to go to 
the large Mission School for Burmese 
boys and girls in Bassein to conduct a 
week of special evangelistic services. At 
the close of the week’s service, the follow- 
ing appreciation was written and handed 
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to the Sayas by the pupils of the School: 
“To Saya U Ba Han, Insein. 

“Dated, Bassein the 12th Sept., 1924. 

“Dear Sir: About a fortnight ago we 
were told that a fine speaker from Insein 
would pay us a visit. We have now seen 
and heard you personally, making 
speeches, singing songs and playing 
games with us for a week. Although we 
students are Buddhists, we feel that 
something powerful, we cannot say what, 
is working in our hearts showing that 
there is one all powerful God. 

“You will be glad to learn that we are 
nearer to God today than two weeks ago. 
We appreciate your help and we thank 
you for leading us to the true God. 
Please pray that we may become true 
Christians before long. In appreciation 
of your good work done for us, we stu- 
dents, girls and boys of this School, pre- 
sent this signed by one representative 
of each standard—A. B. M. Burmese 
Boys’ and Girls’ School.’’ 





Boys Girls 

1. Mg On Tin 1. Ma Thein 

2. Mg Tun Shein 2. Ma Mya Khin 

3. Mg Tun Tin 3. Ma Kyi Kyi 

4. Mg Hla Maung 4. Ma Mya Yin 

5. Mg George 5. Ma Khin Si 

6. Mg Htun Pe 6. Ma Ko Ko Gyi 
7. Ma Aye Gyi 




















| FROM THE HOMELAND | 





A Program for Haiti 
BY CHARLES S. DETWEILER 


As a result of an official visit to Haiti 
in December, 1924, The American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society has decided to 
help the group of small Baptist churches 
in the north of the Island. Most of these 
churches look to Pastor Elie Marc as 
their spiritual leader, their. two pastors 
being men whom he has instructed for 
their work. Pastor Elie Marc is French 
by birth, and a graduate of Newton 
Theological Institution. He not only 
shepherds the flock of God at Trou, 
where he lives, but also visits regularly a 
number of towns where are other Bap- 
tist groups. Likewise the two Haitian 
pastors in fellowship with him have the 
oversight over several churches. One of 
them, although 65 years of age visits 
each of his four churches once a month 
on horseback, the furthest one being 
60 miles distant from his home. That 
the work has not been more widely ex- 
tended nor grown more intensively is 
due tothe fact that all of these men have 
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had to earn their own living, and have not 
heen able to give their whole time to the 
ministry of the gospel. 

In addition to helping in the support 
of pastors for these churches, the Home 
Mission Society is engaging Pastor Jean 
Jacques at Cape Haitien to open a 
primary school for boys and girls, and is 
opening schools in the other stations 
where these pastors live. For Hinche, an 
important town in the central plains dis- 
trict of Haiti, and now the most distant 
out-station of one of the Haitian pas- 
tors, a separate pastor-teacher is to be 
engaged. For the year 1925 the Home 
Mission Society will have on its list of 
appointees three Haitian pastors, and 
two pastor-teachers besides assistants in 
four or five day schools. In addition to 
this work in the North of Haiti the Home 
Mission Society will cooperate with Pas- 
tor L’Herisson, the well-known Haitian 
pastor on the south coast, in the support 
of a boarding school. Arrangements 
have also been made with the Lott Carey 
Baptist Foreign Mission Convention, 
representing Negro Baptists of the 
United States, by which our Missions 
will be closely united with their Mission 
in Haiti, their organization supporting 
one missionary from the United States 
and two Haitian pastors. 

Eventually there will have to be estab- 
lished in the North a school of high- 
school grade in which the Haitian youth 
may be taught different trades and do- 
mestic science. The sooner this can be 
done, the more firmly will the gospel be 
established in Haiti, and the more quickly 
will the churches advance toward self- 
support. It is hoped that funds may be 
provided in the near future so that provi- 
sion can be made for a trained leadership 
for the Baptist churches of the neighbor- 
ing republic. 

Rev. A. Groves Wood at Cape Haitien 
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and Rev. J. Alfred Pearce at Grande 
Riviere are missionaries sent out from 
the United States, charged with the 
carrying out of the above program. They 
have already begun their work under 
favorable auspices and have met with a 
hearty response from Haitian Baptists. 
There is every indication that Haiti will 
socn develop as one of the most interest- 
ing mission fields of Northern Baptists, 
taking its place with Cuba and Porto 
Rico. 


Ought to Have Room to Grow 


Here is a Sunday school that needs 
room in which to grow. Mrs. L. W. 
Eveland, the superintendent, gives the 
following account of it: The Emmanuel 
Baptist Church of Casper, Wyoming, was 
organized January 28, 1923, with 31 
members. It was an outgrowth of the 
First Baptist Church. Rev. C. M. 
Thompson and Rev. J. F. Blodgett gave 
much encouragement to this mission. 
Chapel Car Evangelist Rev. F. I. Blan- 
chard and wife came in September, 1922, 
and as a result of their work the church 
was organized. For the first ten months 
the church used the old First Church 
building of one room, 22 by 34. With a 
Sunday school attendance of 150 in this 
small room it became imperative to have 
more room, and funds were secured to 
erect temporary rooms. The present 
floor space is more than three times what 
the church had at first and still the school 
is crowded. The church membership is 
95, with a Sunday school of 170. With 28 
adults and 140 under 14, it is apparent 
that this is still a mission field. The pres- 
ent pastor, Dr. J. T. Hanna, has served 
since the organization of the church. 

In addition, a note from Rev. Wilson 
Mills, who sends the picture given on this 
page, says: “It was my good fortune to 
hold a meeting with this mission church 
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and I have never met with any church 
or Sunday school that has such an op- 
portunity. On the last day of my special 
meeting with them, we gave the invita- 
tion to accept Christ at the close of the 
Sunday school, and 53 came forward to 
confess Him. Here is a need and an op- 
portunity on this great western frontier. 
I wish you could see that fine group of 
wide-awake boys and girls.” 


A Navajo Council 
BY BRUCE KINNEY 


Recently I went on a tour among some 
Navajo hogans with our missionaries, 
Mr. and Mrs. Stokely, and their inter- 
preters, Mark James and Louise Bicenti. 
The round trip covered about forty 
miles and we went up and down abso- 
lutely the worst hills I ever saw an auto 
achieve in all my twenty-five years of 
travel in the west. We finally reached a 
valley where by diligent search we found 
several hogans. They are so nearly the 
color of the surrounding country that at 
first it was hard to locate them. We left 
the women at one hogan where they 
talked about Jesus to a group of women 
they found there. We men went to 
another hogan some distance away. 

There we found a most interesting 
situation. It seems that during the pre- 
vious night some cows belonging to two 
different families in the vicinity had 
broken through a small barbed wire cor- 
ral where the owner had spread some corn 
todry. A little crowd of men and women 
representing the two families and others 
had gathered. The aggrieved Indian was 
vociferously demanding damages for the 
corn that had been eaten and spoiled. 
He had asked a white trader to write the 
Indian Agent to see that his wrongs were 
righted. Instead of doing so the latter 
acted as arbitrator and finally the owners 

(Continued on page 188) 
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A New Pageant 


A PAGEANT OF ELEVEN BOOKS OF THE 
NATIONAL READING CONTEST OF 
1924-25 

The Department of Mission Educa- 
tion has recently received a copy of a 
Pageant prepared by Mrs. E. Wellman, 
of 1109 Jefferson Avenue, Huntington, 
W. Va.,-which represents a successful 
effort to put into Pageant form the pro- 
gram and material involved in the Na- 
tional Mission Reading Contest. The 
number of characters necessary are 16: 
two women, two children or crusader 
girls, nine or ten years of age, ten 
W. W. G. girls, a pianist, and a singer. 

A copy of this Pageant will be sent to 
anyone desiring it. Write to the Depart- 
ment of Missionary Education or direct 
to Mrs. Wellman herself. Slight changes 
and adaptations will easily suit this 
Pageant to the needs of local churches. 
The Pageant has many very excellent 
passages which set forth the value of 
missionary reading and study books, of 
which the following is a sample: “A good 
book is the precious life’s blood of a 
master spirit, embalmed and treasured 
up on purpose to a life beyond a life. 
These books of our Reading Contest are 
the life’s blood of Master Spirits, many 
of them who have given their lives to 
take to the dark corners of the earth 
this Man of Galilee, Jesus Christ. These 
books are blessed companions, are fitly 
chosen, and are lifelong friends. This 
touch of life on life comes to us through 
the books of the Contest. Our lives are 
touched by them because they share the 
purpose of the Man of Galilee, whose 
purpose was and is to save the world.” 


Tue NEw EASTER SERVICE 


The Department of Missionary Educa- 
tion announces with great pleasure that 
the Easter Service for Baptist churches 
and Sunday schools has been prepared by 
Dr. Howard B. Grose, the Editor of Mis- 
sions. The service centers in the Easter 
message and awakens our appreciation 
of what this Easter message has meant to 
the people of China. The service con- 
tains much rich and choice material and 


is available without cost, to Baptist 


churches and Sunday schools.. Order 


cards have already been supplied to pas- 
tors and Sunday school superintendents, 
and the service is now available. 





The Mission Study Class 


The study theme of 1924-1925, “The 
Way of Christ in Race Relations,” is of 
the greatest importance in helping to 
produce right attitudes of mind and con- 
duct to all people. The study class is a 
laboratory where may be developed in- 
telligence which will overcome prejudice 
and indifference and develop the Chris- 
tian attitude of mind. A sister denomi- 
nation has published the following medi- 
tation, and appreciating its form of ap- 
peal, we reprint it in these columns that 
Baptists may be inspired by it to definite 
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mission study and organization of mis- 
sion study groups: 


I Am THE Mission Stupy CLASS 


I am the Mission Study Class, join me. 

Since the time of my birth I have helped 
others. 

I was born of the craving for wider knowl- 
edge, more efficient work and deeper 
spirituality. 

My footprints are found in many 
churches. 

I am a dynamo of missionary enthusiasm 
sending out power through every de- 
partment. 

I am glad when I mingle with the young 
people in Christian Endeavor Societies, 
for I help them reach the “Efficiency 
Standard.” 

I am found in many Sunday schools, al- 


ways in those doing the best work. 
(Continued on next page) 


CHURCH SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


THE Baptist TEMPLE, OSHKOSH, WIS., JAN. 7—FEB. 11, 1925 
A POPULAR STUDY OF MISSIONS FOR SIX WEEKS 











Date [6:00-6:40 6:40-7:30 7:40-8:00 8:00-8:45 

Jan. 7...| Supper | Classes—Intermedi- | Drama by | Stereopticon Lecture, 
ate Young Peo- Juniors. “The Original Amer- 
ple, Women, Men. ican.” 

Jan. 14. .| Supper | Classes—Intermedi- | Drama by | Missionary Debate be- 
ate, Young Peo- Intermed. tween Women’s and 
ple, Women, Men. Men’s Classes. 

Jan. 21..| Supper | Classes—Intermedi- | Drama by | Dr. Thomas Young of 
ate, Young Peo- Young Philadelphia, and 
ple, Women, Men. People. Rev. C. C. Browne. 

Jan. 28..| Supper | Classes—Intermedi- | Drama by | Debate on Japanese 
ate, Young Peo- W. W. G. | ° Exclusion Act by 
ple, Women, Men. Young People’s 

Teams. 

Feb. 4...| Supper | Classes—Intermedi- | Drama by | Stereopticon Lecture, 
ate, Young Peo- Women’s “Forty Centuries of 
ple, Women, Men. Union. Cathay.” 

Feb. 11..} Supper | Classes—Intermedi- | Drama by | Address by Dr. Robt. 
ate, Young Peo- Men’s Gordon, of Fond du 
ple, Women, Men. Class. Lac, on ‘The Race 

Question.” 

















The following study books and teach- 
ers are announced: 

1. Intermediate, Land of All Nations— 
Mrs. C.H. Forward. — 

2. Young People, Adventures in 
Brotherhood—H. B. Osgood. 

3. Women, Adventures in Brotherhood 
—Mrs. H. A. Brown. 

4. Men, Adventures in Brotherhood— 
C. H. Forward. 

During the period the children of the 
Sunday school will be taught special 
missionary lessons. 





Registration and Supper Tickets are 
on sale at $1.80. Single meals wilkcost 
35C. 

On Sunday evening, Jan. rrth, Dr. A. 
LeGrand, of Milwaukee, will give us an 
address, and on Sunday evening, Jan. 
25th, the Rev. Edwin Simpson, pastor 
of the Baptist Church, Green Bay, will 
tell us of his missionary experiences. 

This School of Missions is under the 
auspices of the Baptist Temple but is 
open to all interested persons in the 
city.—Walter S. Ryder, Minister. 
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{ even enter college, yea, and may be 
found in many homes. 

I consist of a few congenial people, 
preferably from four to twelve. 

I meet once a week for one hour at each 
session, for a course lasting from six to 
eight weeks. 

I dispel ignorance, remove prejudice, 
overcome indifference and arouse in- 
terest. 

I stir people to action. 

I increase and vitalize prayer. 

I encourage benevolence. 

I develop strong, active Christian char- 
acter, and provide missionaries. 

As a result of my work all the nations of 
the earth shall be blessed. 

I am one of the “worth while” things 
and you should not pass me by, but 
learn to put “first things first.” 

Give me a chance and I shall be a great 

blessing to you.—From the American 

Missionary. 


MISSIONARY PROGRAMS FOR THE Wor- 
SHIP PERIOD OF THE CHURCH SCHOOL 


The First Baptist Church of Bridge- 
port, Conn., of which Rev. Charles A. 
Decker is the efficient pastor, has devel- 
oped a series of missionary programs for 
the worship period of the Church school 
that is worthy of careful study. Assign- 
ments of the definite topics to be pre- 
sented are made in advance to classes and 
departments and careful preparation is 
made by the responsible group. The 
program planned will be of help to other 
schools and is as follows: 


Oct, 5—A Missionary Program by the Taskigo 
Club, Miss L. M. Bray, teacher. 

Oct. 12—Program by the Baraca Class, F. T. 
Phillips, teacher, Scripture reading and special 
song by the class, 

Oct. 19—‘‘A Glimpse of the Fieid,”’ an exercise 
by seven girls, under the direction of the Junior 
World Wide Guild, Miss M. O. Curtis, leader. 

Oct. 26—Program in charge of the Junior De- 
partment, Mrs. F. S. Whitman, Superintendent. 
Scripture passage in unison from memory. Recita- 
tion and department songs. 

Nov.'2—"*The American Indian.” Scripture les- 
son, the Indian version of the Twenty-third Psalm. 
Talk on Indian problems by M. R. Perry, dressed 
in Indian costume. 

Nov. 9—*‘Stewardship,”’ 
Scripture reading on stewardship. 
story on stewardship. 

Nov. 16—‘‘America, the Melting Pot,” a dra- 
ap sketch by the members of Mrs. M. C. Burt’s 
class. 

Nov. 23—‘‘An American and Others,’ an exer- 
cise by five boys from Mr. Whitman’ s class. 

Nov. 30—"‘A Missionary Musical,”’ by the Young 
Mrs. C. A. Decker, leader. Vio- 
Chorus: Missionary Song: 


by Miss Moore’s class, 
An effective 


People’s League. 
lin and piano duet. 
and trio and chorus. 
_ Jan. 4, 1925—Omitted because of the Commun- 
ion Service. 

Jan. 11—‘‘The Elixir of Life,’’ a dramatic sketch 
by Miss Auckmudy’ s class. 

jan. 18—‘‘China for Christ,” by Mr. C. W. 
Gibb’s class. 

Jan. Ran ‘When Heavenly Blossoms Come to 
Town,” a dialogue by Miss Ada Bennett and Miss 
Mary Kechkemati. 


Such a diversified program lifts the 
worship period out of the ruts and im- 
parts valuable missionary instruction to 
the Church School members. 
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An Acrostic 


W Whom having not seen, ye love; in 
whom, though now ye see him not, 
yet believing, ye rejoice with joy 
unspeakable and full of glory. I 
Peter 1:8. 

O give thanks unto the Lord, for he 

is good: for his mercy endureth for- 

ever. Ps. 107:1. 

Remember now thy Creator in the 

days of thy youth. Eccl. 12:1. 

Let the words of my mouth and the 

meditations of my heart be accept- 

able in thy sight, O Lord, my 
strength and my redeemer. Ps. 

19:14. 

D I am the door: by me if any man en- 
ter in, he shall be saved, and shall 
go in and out and find pasture. 
John 10:9. 


What shall I render unto the Lord 

for all his benefits toward me? Ps. 

116:12. 

| If ye love me, keep my command- 
ments. John 14:15. 

D Delight thyself also in the Lord; and 

he shall give thee the desires of thine 

heart. Ps. 37:4. 

Every man according as he pur- 

poseth in his heart, so let him give; 

not grudgingly, or of necessity; for 

God loveth a cheerful giver. II 

Cor. 9:7. 


GC Grow in grace and in the knowledge 
of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. II Pet. 3:18. 

Unto thee, O God, do we give 
thanks. Ps. 75:1. 

I I can do all things through Christ 

which strengtheneth me. Phil. 

4:13. 

Let not your heart be troubled: ye 

believe in God, believe also in me. 

John 14:1. 

D And daily in the temple, and in 
every house, they ceased not to 
teach and preach Jesus Christ. 
Acts 5:42. 

Other acrostics to form are those for 
Stewardship—verses on giving; Foreign 
Missions; Home Missions; Prayer; Ser- 
vice; Friendship; World Friendship; 
Brotherhood; Church Membership; 
Christian; the name of initials of your 
church, verses to make the picture of an 
ideal member or ideal church;-The Mes- 
sage; The Gospel. Such groups of verses 


~ Bw 


‘or 


are suitable for fly leaves in Bibles or for 
W. W. G. memory books. They com- 
prise just one more means for forming 
intimate acquaintanceship with these 
Bibles of ours. Try it out.—The Star. 


The above Acrostic appeared in the 
December number of The Star and I am 
passing it on in the hope that some of you 
will work out some of the other Acrostics 
Mrs. Crockett suggests. It is somewhat 
in the nature of the absorbing Cross Word 
Puzzles but with this difference. The 
latter enlarges your vocabulary through 
digging in the Dictionary while the 
Acrostic will enlarge your vision and your 
understanding of God’s will through 
delving into your Bible for hidden treas- 
ures. Let me know if you work out any 
of these themes. 

The Questionnaire for local Chapters 
and Minnesota’s Question Box for Associ- 
ations are both excellent and suggestive. 
More and more I realize the importance 
of a Quiz in the “fundamentals” of Guild 
organization, purpose, aims and methods. 
If you cannot answer any of these ques- 
tions, write to Buffalo for the key. 

Red Letter Days will have passed into 
history when you read these lines but the 
“pay up” and “check up” remains to be 
accomplished. Be sure that every pledge 
is paid as early in April as possible, and 
be more than sure that all R. L. D. money 
is sent through your local church Treas- 
urer to the State Promotion Director 
clearly designated as from your church 
and city and as applying on the R. L. D. 
Campaign. In this way your church will 
be credited with the amount on its al- 
lotment. The State Secretaries have 
worked out enthusiastic plans for Febru- 
ary 6-7 and the best part of them all is 
the place given for prayer in the pro- 
grams. 

Mrs. Berry of Minnesota, as usual, 
evolved a clever plan for humanizing her 
State quota which you will find under the 
caption, ‘‘Minnesota’s Plan for Red Let- 
ter Days.” 

Speed up your Reading and Theme 
Contests, remembering that both close 
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BESSIE TRABER IN THE PHILIPPINES 


November 13. 

Dear Friends: How can I ever tell you 
what your steamer letters meant to me! 
I almost wept over them. You are all so 
dear to me and I know I don’t deserve it. 
Nevertheless, it will mean a great deal to 
know that I have your backing out here. 
I never realized how much I would need 
praying friends until I caught tiny 
glimpses of the bigness of the task. Iam 
so glad that my Heavenly Father has all 
power, and is willing to release it as we 
pray. Without that consciousness, I 
could not undertake this task. 

We had a splendid trip out. There 
were 18 Baptist missionaries on board as 
far as China. We left 7 of them there, 
3 of us will get off at Manila and the 
others go on to Burma. Mr. and Mrs. 
Feldman of Rochester are going to Capiz 
so I will have company all of the way. 

I had a marvelous time in Shanghai. 
Two Chinese girls whom Isabelle knew 
in College met me and entertained me. 
I ate a real Chinese home dinner, was en- 
tertained at two Tea Rooms and was 
given a real Chinese feast with its 22 or 
24 courses. I have had the fun of eating 
birds’ nest soup and sharks’ fins, and 
watermelon seeds and other queer dishes, 
all of which were delicious. Honestly I 
like all of their food out here, but in Amer- 
ica it tastes differently.””—Bessie Traber. 


Mrs. A. W. Riper Visits SwATOW 


October 31, 1924. 

Dear Miss Noble: About September 
20-25 we were in Swatow, China, and I 
had the pleasure of speaking to over 
70 W. W. G. girls on our Compound. 

The little President was so pretty and 
presided so well. One girl sang a solo 
sweetly and they sang a number of 
hymns. We had a very grand time. A 
graduate of Ginling College interpreted 
for me. I had them take a group pic- 
ture and Miss Culley promised to get it 
to me at Rangoon and also the teacher 
(whose name escapes me) that has just 
taken over this work was to write out the 
program and fill in the names, etc. They 
had a large pennant with W. W. G. on it 
and used the letters all mixed up with 
the Chinese talk. It was certainly in- 
teresting. They have been doing a good 
deal of the cross-stitch work and other 
things and will use the money for some 
good purposes. This is the only organi- 
zation I have discovered so far. You 
would love these dear girls. 

Helen Hobart’s brother and family live 


in Swatow. We had dinner with them. 
They have a little “Jewel” in their home, 
a very darling baby.—Mrs. A. W. Rider. 
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FILIPINO GIRLS 


From WAVERLY, IOWA 


This Chapter has a lovely custom of 
giving a party once a year to all the ladies 
in their church who are over 70 years old. 
They had a supper for them, using lav- 
ender and white for decorations, place 
cards, nut cups, and gave each one a 
bunch of wild violets made into an old 
fashioned nosegay with the lace paper 
frill and ribbons. Not only does such a 
party give pleasure to these precious 
mothers and grandmothers but there is 
a fine reflex on the girls for we all need 
the poise and quiet and peace which they 
possess who have walked many long 
years with the Master. 


MINNESOTA’S PLAN FOR RED LETTER 
Days 


So many of our Guild sisters have 
asked for something especially “‘Guildy” 
to do again this year in the way of giving, 
that the following plan has been sug- 
gested, and we hope you will find it 
proves most interesting. 

Instead of one Chapter giving here, and 
another there, we are all joining hands 
and assuming the entire support of the 
missionary and educational work of our 
denomination for two whole days! These 
two wonderful days, February 6th and 
7th, are known as RED LETTER 
DAYS. Now, by assuming this respon- 
sibility, we are pledging ourselves to 
raise $36,000.00 or $18,000.00 a day. 
You will want to know immediately what 
this means for Minnesota. The answer 
is $2,000.00 which seems a small sum 
when we realize that last year we sent in 
as our special offering over $3,000.00. 
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How shall we know what progress we 
are making toward our goal? Let’s try 
this way: We will spell out the phrase, 


MINNESOTA RED LETTER DAYS, 


each letter representing the sum of $100 
and some form of work that this $2,000.00 
is going to help take care of as you see 
below. 

M— issionaries’ salaries. 
I—ndustrial schools. 

N—utrses’ salaries. 

N—ative Bible women. 
E—uropean Baptist work. 
S—ocial Service. 

O—tientals (work among). 
T—aining Schools. 

A—frican Fields. 

R—eligious Education. 
E—vangelists. 

D—ay Nurseries. 


$100 
200 
300 
400 
500 
600 
700 
800 
goo 
1000 
1100 
1200 


L—eper work. 

E—quipment for missions. 

T—ouring Mission Fields. 

T—ransportation of workers. 

E—vening Bible Classes. 

R—etired Aid for aged Mission- 
aries. 


1300 
1400 
1500 
1600 
1700 
1800 


D—octors and Dispensaries. 
A—laskan Indians. 
Y—oung People’s work. 
S—chools of mothercraft. 


1900 
2000 
2100 
2200 


When a notice comes to you written 
“in code” like this, ‘‘Minne,” that means 
that the first $500 has been pledged; 
“Minnesota, R,”’ $1,000, etc. The whole 
phrase means that we have gathered into 
our W. W. G. storehouse $2,200 or $200 
“over the top” for you see there are 
twenty-two letters. 


A CHINESE PARTY IN PORTLAND, 
OREGON 


In November we had our “Chinese 
Party” for Portland Guild girls and I am 
sure all the girls enjoyed it thoroughly. 


a Our attendance was over a 
e 


hundred (all girls) which we 
RY, 


thought very fine because on 
wn 
CNG 


the preceding night our City 


B. Y. P. U. Rally was held. 
Miss Anna Foster of Swa- 
tow, China, was loved by 
every girl. She truly is a dear. 
Perhaps you will be interested 
to know our dinner was en- 
tirely Chinese—chop suey, 
rice, sweet cakes and tea. We 
arranged our room as a 
restaurant with the usual 
Chinese lanterns hanging over 
each table. Each girl ate with 
the chop sticks and before the 
meal was over ail felt quite 
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efficient. I am enclosing our little card 
which says “World Wide Guild” in 
Chinese. (This should be laid lengthwise, 
not upright,as printed.—Ed.) One of our 
Baptist Chinese girls did the lettering. 
The girls presented Miss Foster with a 
lovely little all leather medicine kit and 
she did appreciate it very much. Our 
White Cross quotas were filled, every 
one, both Home and Foreign. All were 
in in time for Christmas with gifts for the 
missionaries, too. I must confess I am 
very proud of the girls for they responded 
to every request.— Louise K. Hunderup. 


Minnesota’s W. W. G. QUESTION 
Box 


For use in local Societies or at Associa- 
tional Rallies 


1. What do the letters W. W. G. repre- 
sent? 

2. When was this organization begun? 

3. Who is the Executive Secretary? 

4. What is the emblem of the Guild 
and what does it signify? 

5. What is the Guild flower, and what 
does it signify? 

6. What is the Slogan? 

7. Name the five divisions of the Guild 
organization. 

8. Who may belong to a Junior 
W. W. G. chapter? 

9. In what five forms of work does a 
100% chapter engage? 

10. What is meant by an Honor Chap- 
ter? 

11. What are the W. W. G. Study 
Books for this year? 

12. What is meant by “qualifying” in 
the Reading Contest? 

13. What prize is offered to every 
chapter that qualifies? 

14. To what chapter is the Minnesota 
State Banner offered annually? 
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Chicago City Union Issues its First Bulletin 


GUILD 


GOSSIP 





VOL. I. 


OcTOBER, 1924 NO. 1. 





THE Guitp Gossip, the official organ of the 
Chicago W. W. G., makes its début. Do you like 
it? If so, we'll come back for the next meeting. 
Give us your news—we want to know what you are 
doing. 

WHAT'S WHAT FOR THE YEAR 

January.—We hope to have Miss Gay Harris, 
Ohio Field Americanization Secretary, as our guest 
and speaker. Meeting at the Temple Baptist 
Church. 


March.—Mrs. Goodman, National President of 
the W. B.*F. M. S., has promised to come and 
speak to us on ‘‘The Chinese Girl.”” Meeting at 
First Church. 


May.—A Chinese Party. Something new and 
exciting. At Second Baptist. 


Just a suggestion.—Keep this page in your 
Guild note book. It may prove valuable in the 
course of the year. 


SUBSCRIBE to Missions and use the Guild page. 
Then, be sure to read Miss Noble’s letter in each 
issue. 


Do you know what our motto is going to be for 
the year? It’s “I’D LOVE TO.” Will you make 
it yours? 


GulILp Girls will be glad to know that honor came 
to two of our members at the Lake Geneva Con- 
ference. Ruth Beeby of Oak Park was elected 
president of the conference, and Mildred David- 
be vice-president. Lo, the celebrities in our 
midst. 


REMEMBER it pays to advertise—this holds true 
with Guild meetings too. 


Miss Stickney’s new address is 6033 Dorchester 
Ave. If you want anything, call on her. She’s a 
walking encyclopedia on Guild work. 


Get your literature from the Board of Mission- 
ary Cooperation, 143 N. Wabash Ave. There’s a 
lot of good material to be had. 


Miss Helen E. Hobart has resigned as National 
Field Secretary of the W. W. G. and has taken a 
position as student secretary of the Southern 
Branch of the University of California. We will 
certainly miss her. 


Don’t forget Christmas gifts for Brooks House. 
Now is the time to start. 


THE West Side Guilds are already busy at Ameri- 
canization work, and are in charge of the Saturday 
afternoon work at the Polish Baptist Church, 
Robey and Augusta. We hope that other guilds 
will follow. 


EVENTUALLY you will enter the reading contest, 
so why not now? Let’s make Miss Noble poor buy- 
ing pictures for the qualifying Guilds. 


EAcH side of the city is responsible for one 
month’s supplies for Dr. Everham’s hospital. 
Of course, we are going to do it. 


WE are glad to report that Rogers Park, Irving 
Park and Norwood Park are going to form new 
Guilds. Who is going to be next? 


HAVE you looked over the new Point Standard? 
And are you going to he!p your Guild qualify? 


Our two study books this year are: Ming 
Kwong and Adventures in Brotherhood. Are you 
going to use them? 








15. What is the subject for the Theme 
Contest this year? 

16. What especial White Cross work is 
assigned to Guilds? 

17. How do Guilds make their gifts 
of money to the Denomination? ‘ 

18. To whom and when must local 
chapters send annual reports of their 
work? 

19. Of the 4,000 Guild Chapters, how 
many are in Minnesota? 

20. When and where is our annual 
House Party held? 

21. What threefold purpose has the 
House Party? 













MANILA GIRLS’ DORMITORY 


WHERE MISS WHELPTON IS DEAN 








22. What is the subscription price of 
the North Star Baptist, and what is the 
name of the W. W. G. Department there? 

23. What is the subscription price of 
Missions, and what is a ‘“MISSIONS’ 
Club”? 

24. What is a “Prayer Partner’’? 

25. How many Minnesota girls are 
now working on Baptist mission fields? 


QUESTIONNAIRE FOR LocaL W. W. G. 
CHAPTERS 


From The Star 


Once upon a time there was a W. W. G. 
that demanded of each new member sat- 
isfactory answers to the questions upon 
the following blank before she could be 
initiated. Can you use the idea to add 
to the importance and significance of the 
organization in the eyes of your girls? 

1. What is the World Wide Guild? 

2. What board directs the work of the 
World Wide Guild? 

3. What is the purpose of the W.W.G.? 

4. Who was its founder? 

5. Who are its leaders? 

(a) National Secretary, (b) Field Sec- 
retary, (c) District Secretary, (d) State 
Secretary, (e) Association Secretary. 

6. To whom is application for member- 
ship in the national society made? 

7. Is there an age limit? 

8. Are there any dues? 

(a) National, (b) Local. 

9. Does our local chapter work for the 
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support of any particular worker on the 
field? Who is she? 
10. When are our chapter meetings? 
11. What is our chapter number? 
12. When were we organized? 
13. Who are our officers? 
14. Is there any program for study? 
15. What is White Cross work? 
16. Is there a W. W. G. pin? Colors? 
(a) National, (b) Local. 
17. How is our money given? 
(a) Current expenses—local, (b) Mis- 
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sionary money —general and specific. 

18. In what particular phases of our 
local work are you interested? 

(a) Program planning, (b) Poster work, 
(c) Bulletin board, (d) Publicity, (e) 
Membership campaigns and records, (f) 
White Cross committees, (g) Contests, 
(h) Handwork on invitations and 
posters, (i) Commissary work. 

19. Are you willing to pledge your ser- 
vice wherever needed and within reason? 

(Signed) Mary Brown. 








Children World Crusade} 








” 


Closing Program for“‘Better Americans 


After the interesting study of “Better 
Americans No. 2” it seems a fitting 
thing to bring to the minds of the chil- 
dren, in a concise and vivid way, the con- 
tributions of the different individuals 
from various countries about whom we 
had studied. 

It is effective and impressive by num- 
bering the Posters and explaining the 
procedure, and no rehearsing is neces- 
sary. All who have Poster No. 3 stand 
beside the Spirit of America after she has 
read or recited the second paragraph. If 
the children go quickly and quietly ac- 
cording to their numbers there need be 
no confusion. 

For the Indians, one boy is dressed in 
costume. For the useful inventions 
mount pictures of the telephone, sub- 
marine, locomotive and steel ship each 
on a different card, and for the men and 
women mentioned print their names in 
large letters on cards, or as in the case of 
Mary Autin and Augustus St. Gaudens, 
a copy of their work. As a beautiful 
young girl in a white gown with her hair 
bound with a red ribbon representing the 
Spirit of America reads the following 
paragraphs, the boys and girls to whom 
the Posters are given stand beside her 
and remain beside her to the end. 

1. Spirit of America: America is a 
land of one people gathered from many 
countries. Some have come for love of 
freedom and some have sought oppor- 
tunity. Whatever the cause that drew 
them, each has brought his gift. Irish 
and Scotch, English and Dutch, Italian, 
Greek, French, Negro, Spaniard, Slav, 
Norse, or Teuton—all have laid them on 
my altar. 

Boys and Girls: For all these gifts we 
thank Thee, Lord. 


‘| a 


2. Spirit of America: The Indians, 
who were the original Americans, wel- 
comed the first Pilgrims from Europe 
who came seeking a home where they 
could worship God according to their 


conscience. They were kind and gen- 
erous. Worthy are they to be called 
Americans. 


Boys and Girls: For all these gifts we 
thank Thee, Lord. 
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Worthy are they to be called Americans. 

Boys and Girls: For all these gifts we 
thank Thee, Lord. 

4. Spirit of America: From Ireland, 
Italy and China, men have come and by 
their labors the railroads have been built 
across the continent and much of the hard 
work done that had to be done in a new 
country. Worthy are they to be called 
Americans. 

Boys and Girls: For all these gifts we 
thank Thee, Lord. 

5. Spirit of America: Many useful in- 
ventions are the gifts of men who have 
come to me from other lands—Michael 
Pupin, from Serbia, discovered the way 
to use X-Ray in surgery and invented 
many ways to use electricity; George 
Stephenson, English, invented the steam 
locomotive; Alex. Bell, Scotch, the tele- 
phone; John Phillip Holland, Irish, the 
submarine; John Ericsson, Swede, steel 
ship; and Marconi, Italian, wireless 
telegraphy. Worthy are they to be 
called Americans. 

Boys and Girls: For all these gifts we 
thank Thee, Lord. 

6. Spirit of America: The Scandina- 
vians are mining my coal, raising wheat 
to feed my people, helping in the manu- 
facturing of my farm implements and 





C. W. C. OF THE TEMPLE BAPTIST CHURCH, WASHINGTON, D. C, 


3. Spirit of America: One and one- 
half million Mexicans are helping in min- 
ing my coal, copper, gold and silver, mak- 
ing possible the rapid progress of my beet- 
sugar industry, increasing my wool pro- 
duction, excelling in the raising of flowers 
for my floral trade, raising fruits and 
vegetables to feed my people. It was 
largely their labor that turned Salt 
River Valley in Arizona, my worst 
desert, into a productive region, by the 
construction of the Roosevelt Dam. 


developing my farm industry. One of 
these, Jacob Reis of Denmark, by his 
persistence did more than any other per- 
son to get better and healthier homes for 
the poor people in crowded cities. 
Worthy are they to be called Americans. 

Boys and Girls: For all these gifts we 
thank Thee, Lord. 

7. Spirit of America: The gifts of mu- 
sic as brought to us by Walter Damrosch 
of Silesia; Harry Burleigh, Negro; Jolin 
McCormack, Irish; Mme. Schumann- 
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Heink, Bohemian; and the gifts of litera- 
ture and art as brought by Mary Autin, 
Russian Jewess; Augustus St. Gaudens, 
French, have made me richer in thought 
and finer in feeling. .Worthy are they to 
be called Americans. 

Boys and Girls: For all these gifts we 
thank Thee, Lord. 

8. Spirit of America: For the patient 
and self-sacrificing work in healing the 
sick that Louis Pasteur, French, and 
Takamine, Japanese, have given we are 
thankful; and for such teachers as Louis 
Agassiz, the Swiss lad, and Michael 
Anagnos, the Greek, who discovered a 
way to print books with raised letters for 
the blind and also trained them to do 
many kinds of work by which they could 
support themselves. These are wonder- 
ful gifts and worthy are they to be called 
Americans. 

Boys and Girls: For all these gifts we 
thank Thee, Lord. 

9. Spirit of America: The mission- 
aries of the cross have met these pilgrims 
from all lands as they first put their feet 
on our shores, with a kind welcome in the 
name of Christ. They follow them to the 
cities and to the desolate mining, lumber 
and farm country with the message of 
salvation, Bibles, Sunday schools and 
help of all kinds. Worthy are they to be 
called Christ’s disciples. 

Boys and Girls: For all these gifts we 
thank Thee, Lord. 

Spirit of America: With grateful hearts 
let us all who love America and these 
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gift bearing brothers, rise and salute the 
American flag, the emblem of our coun- 
try and the Christian flag, the emblem of 
our higher allegiance to Christ. 

Salute the American flag, and sing one 
verse of “America.” Salute the Chris- 
tian flag, and sing one verse of ‘“‘Fling Out 
the Banner.” 


C. W. C. Day—ApRIL 25, 1925 


The wonderful success of C. W. C. Day 
last year demands that another “Day” 
be appointed for a similar celebration 
this year. There is much to be gained 
by having a City or Association Rally. 
The boys and girls like a crowd and com- 
petition. The reports of Honor Points 
won and books read and money given are 
in the nature of a contest and it is an in- 
spiration to see the different groups glory 
in their successes. There is enthusiasm 
also in the music and cheers and genuine 
interest in the exercise that each group 
gives as its part of the program. Where 
there was a City Rally last year, be sure 
to have one this year, and make much 
of the largest delegation, the uniforms 
worn, banners displayed, and any chil- 
dren from a church not represented at 
last year’s Rally. If there are children 
who have no C. W. C. in the church, give 
them a special invitation to join before 
the next Rally. Have the Program as 
different as possible from the last one, 
but nonetheless missionary in aim and 
teaching and interest. As one feature 
must be a report of the money given, cen- 
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ter a part of the program around the 
C. W. C. Express. Have the poem 
“Wheels” recited, and make a large 
poster of the cover of “Train Orders” 
showing Route, Destination, etc. Look 
up December Missions for the facts 
about the Campaign. Why not visualize 
the facts in some clever way? Improvise 
some characteristic mission fields, appeal- 
ing to the imagination of the children to 
supply the local setting, and have the 
C. W. C. Express stop and unload part of 
its cargo. A colored school and Sunday 
school, an Indian Mission and the Chris- 
tian Center at Locke, Calif., would be 
good examples for this country, and un- 
load Bibles, one missionary, a small 
church building, chairs, etc., at these 
places. 

Then explain the ocean voyage, and 
land in Japan with some new buildings 
and equipment; Shaohsing with books, 
hospital supplies, Sunday school picture 
rolls; India with a missionary, a hospital 
and church, etc. If anyone could paint 
a freight car for scenery at the back of 
the platform, it would be very realistic, 
but if not the Express can be outside the 
church and the-cargo be brought in. 
Have the children in the audience bring 
in the things. A little cheering for the 
new missionary and new tools will be per- 
missible. 

If there are small places where only one 
church has the C. W. C. organization, 
that church may have as successful a 
“Day” as any city. Just look at the 
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picture of C. W. C. Day at Ontario, 
Calif., and try to imagine the happiness 
that celebration brought to those chil- 
dren. All three groups joined, Jewels, 
Heralds and Crusaders, and they were 
just one year old. Their ladder showed 
1,180 points for reading the books, and 
their parents and friends were present 
to enjoy a genuine C. W. C. Program 
with them and, what was possible in a 
small group, ice cream cones. So, make 
it possible for every C. W. C. organiza- 
tion to celebrate C. W. C. Day this year. 
Commandeer someone with a camera to 
take a picture and send one to the Execu- 
tive Secretary with an account of the 
Day. May the Lord richly bless every 
boy and girl leader, secretary, mission- 
ary and helper all over the world on that 
Day. 

“CRUSADER’S LISTENING IN” PROGRAM 


Company No. 218 of Cranston Street- 
Roger Williams Church had a very suc- 
cessful program based on our Special In- 
terest Story, Crusader’s Listening In. 
The leader, Mrs. Willard, tells so inter- 
estingly about it, that it would be a pity 
not to give our large circle of readers the 
opportunity of reading it: 

“T had a long panel fixed up with dials 
and extra parts which my young son had 
in the house and it looked like a real 
radio. My helper read the descriptive 
parts of the story, and I had the twins 
act it all out. I was the mother and 
while the story was being told I placed 
ear-phones on their heads, also paper caps 
made quickly out of newspaper, soldier 
style, and ends pinned to fit their head; 
then when ‘mother goes to the sewing 
room’ I went behind a folding screen and 
there through the upper part of a loud 
speaker used as a megaphone, I an- 
nounced the different stations and used 
a local one to broadcast for New York 
just as they do here regularly. And then 
as each character was introduced, my 
Crusaders stepped before the screen in 
costume, first the Indian and so on 
through the story. Everyone seemed to 
enjoy it and the best of it all was we only 
needed one rehearsal. The costumes— 
the Indian boy found his own, the Italian 

girl found hers also. My Nancy Evelina 
Black came ‘as is’—just her own smiling 
sweet self. My Japanese and Chinese 
costumes I borrowed from one of the 
ladies of our’Missionary Society, so you 
see everyone helped and it was no trou- 
ble at all.” 


“THE MARIGOLD Horse” 


This is an ideal book of short stories 
by Margaret R. Seebach, with the mis- 
sionary interest so permeating every 
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Look! 


Here’s My New Kite! 


(A Japanese Boy) 


MIssIons welcomes into the coloring contest any boy or girl in a Baptist Sunday 
school or in the C. W. C. Two prizes are offered—one for the best picture done 
by the boy or girl ten years of age and under, and the other for the best pic- 
ture by the boy or girl from eleven to fifteen. The next best pictures will re- 
ceive Honorable Mention. Send to Missions, 276 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Write Name, Address and Age Here: .. 


(Pictures must reach us by March 20) . 





story that the human heart naturally 
yearns to help those missionaries. ‘It 
seems as if every one were an actual ex- 
perience of the author and the church is 
fortunate to have such a story writer 
available for missionary material. ‘Is it 
true?” is so often asked by the intense 
little listeners of the story teller. How 
happy when we are able to say ‘“‘yes” 
without hesitation and give the names of 
such well known men as Seimatsu 
Kimura and Li Hung Chang. These 
(Continued on page 191) 


January Prize Winners 


Jack Webster of Fresno, Cal., age 10, 
wins the prize in the first group for his 
coloring of “The Visitor’s Story,” and 
Beona Burfitt, 13, of Portland, Ore., is 
the second group prize winner. On the 
Honorable Mention List this month are: 
Dorothy Evans, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Wil- 
ford Greemann, Seymour, Ind.; Sara Tal- 
bert, Chicago; Fred Dilley, Berwyn, I!I.; 
Leona Veirs, Woodside, Md.; Paul Col- 
beck, Bellwood, Pa.; Mildred Church, 
Newport News; and Sylvia Cushing. 
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CONDUCTED BY ESTELLA SUTTON AITCHISON 
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Putting Missionary Literature to Work 


One of the most encouraging signs 
recently has been the number of pro- 
grams submitted for Forum use which are 
based on the study books or MIssIons. 


. PAGEANT: “Or ONE BLOooD”’ 


At the last quarterly meeting of The 
Baptist Women’s Mission Union, at 
Spokane, Wash., a very effective pageant 
was given. Each circle in the Union had 
been assigned a chapter of the study book 
to represent. The first thing was a fine 
review of the book. A lady in a native 
costume told of the work in China. Simi- 
larly, a Japanese representative gave the 
high lights of their chapter and two little 
Japanese children sang sweetly in the na- 
tive tongue. The pastor’s wife from the 
African Baptist Church told her part 
beautifully, then sat down at the piano 
and played the accompaniments while a 
young colored woman sang several of 
their spirituals. The pastor’s wife from 
the Swedish Baptist Church set forth 
the work among her people and two 
charming Norwegian girls in costume 
sang in Swedish. A woman in broad- 
brimmed hat and genuine Mexican cos- 
tume explained the work among Mexi- 
cans. The American Indians were repre- 
sented by a group of eight or ten girls 
dressed and painted as squaws. Led by 
Miss Ruby Norton, who had been a mis- 
sionary among the Crow Indians in 
Montana, the girls came slouching down 
the aisle, half of them bearing pappooses 
strapped on their backs. These squaws— 
inveterate gamblers before conversion— 
squatted down on the platform with a 
big pile of blankets at the side and pro- 
ceeded to throw for the booty. As the 
tom-toms beat, they would make their 
throws and the blankets were tossed to 
the winners. 

In the next scene of this little drama, 
the missionary told in a charming way of 
her work, the squaws, meanwhile, being 
seated on chairs near by sewing patch- 
work sent out by various mission cir- 
cles. Then they stood up and sang, in 


the Crow language, ‘“‘Jesus Loves Me.” 
The final episode in the pageant was 
furnished by an American girl telling of 
our work among foreign populations in 
the United States—Italians, Russians, 
Slovaks, etc. As a last tableau, repre- 
Sentatives of all the nationalites massed 


themselves on the platform and the 
audience, rising, joined them in singing, 
“Blest Be the Tie That Binds.” It was 
an occasion that made one think of the 
time when all nations will appear before 
our Lord singing the song of redemption. 
—Mrs. Flora T, Aitchison, Central Bap- 
tist Church, Spokane. 


““CHRIST AND RACE RELATIONS”’ AT A 
GuEst MEETING 


Poster: A large cardboard bell on 
which is printed, “Guest Day Calls 
You.” From the large bell suspend 
smaller ones on which the date, place, 
hour, etc., are announced. 

Invitation: Each girl of a W. W. G. 
invites a member of the women’s circle, 
or each circle member invites an out- 
sider, as her guest. 

Roll Call: Order the free leaflet, ““What 
Do Missionaries Do?” Write various 
forms of service mentioned there on 
small bells and pass out to be read. Em- 
phasize the great variety of calls there 
are today for women in Christian service. 

Scripture: Those who answered the 
call—Elisha, Abraham, Samuel, the dis- 
ciples, etc. 

Prayer, that one of your own members 
may hear and respond to a call to definite 
missionary service. 

Program: 

(a) How Loo Linn answered the call. 
(Land of All Nations, chapter 3. Con- 
dense greatly in telling.) 

(b) “The call of a soldier of peace.” 
(Same book, chapter 4, condensed.) 

(c) “The Rose Camilla”—our Japa- 
nese women’s home in Seattle hears a 
call. (May, 1924, MISSIONS, page 262.) 

(d) Brief review of “Christ and Race 
Relations,” showing how every woman 
has a call to show the Christ to these 
strangers in our land of other races and 
nationalities who see so little of the 
Christ spirit here. 

After each of these talks have one 
stanza of a hymn sung: “Jesus Calls Us,” 
“T Can Hear My Saviour Calling,” 
“Anywhere with Jesus,” “Send the 
Light,” “Who Will Go Today?” 

Social Hour: Trace maps of the United 
States from cover of Land of All Nations, 
cut each in from eight to ten parts and 
mix parts, giving a wee souvenir to the 
one putting her map together first.— 
Mrs. Claire M. Berry, Minneapolis. 
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A SIMPLE EASTER PROGRAM FOR THE 
WoMEN’s SOCIETY 


Theme: The Risen Christ in the 
Hearts of Men. 
Devotional: Matt. 28:1-10. Easter 


songs from the hymnal. Prayer, that the 
risen Christ shall reveal himself to the 
world through us. 

Leader’s introductory talk, explaining 
that the resurrection story finds its ex- 
emplification and its truest verification 
in the lives of transformed men and 
women. Shall we now glance over the 
world-field and see “The Risen Christ.” 

(a) In Africa. (‘‘Over Stony Trails in 
Central Africa,’”’ December MIssIoNns, 
page 622.) 

(b) In Japan. (“Christianity in Prac- 
tice,’’ October MISSIONS, page 503.) 

(c) In Assam. (“Bottles of Medicine 
and Boxes of Ointment,” November 
MISSIONS, page 557.) 

Music—appropriate solo, hymn or in- 
strumental blend of familiar Easter 
songs. 

The Risen Christ: 

(d) In India. (‘“‘Three Months of Tour- 
ing in India,” January MIssIONS, page 
4.) : 
(e) Among the New Americans. (“The 
Way of Christ in Race Relations,” Sep- 
tember MISSIONS, page 420, or “Race 
Relations in America,” page 430.) Talk, 
Our Easter Commission. 


“The Lord is risen indeed, 

He is here for your love, for your need— 
Not in the grave nor in the sky, 

But here where beings live and die; 

And true is the word that was said: 
‘Why seek ye the living among the dead?’ 


‘Wherever are tears and sighs, 

Wherever are children’s eyes, 

Where man calls man his brother, 

And loves as himself another, 

Christ is risen! The angel said, 

‘Why seek ye the living among the 
dead?’”’ 


“Christianity has elevated and trans- 
formed and unified races... All the 
races are in the world to help one 
another,” etc. (Cull thoughts for the cul- 
minating theme from “Of One Blood,” 
September MIssIoNns, page 430, or from 
the study book itself, making a practical 
application of the foregoing material.) 

Closing Easter Music. 

N. B.—This simple program can be 
made successful if (1) talks are limited 
to, say, five minutes each; (2) only the 
high lights of the several articles are used, 
focusing on the matter specific to the 
general theme, viz., the transforming 
effect of Christ in needy lives, and (3) 
no reading is allowed, save for the occa- 
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sional quotations. Music introduced 
among a series of talks, as in the program 
here outlined, relieves jaded attention 
like a current of fresh air in an over- 
heated room. Don’t neglect it. 


How One Society BEGAN Minc Kwonc 


The invitations were made of yellow 
and white cardboard and represented a 
little lady in old-fashioned dress. Back of 
each was pasted a very small envelope in 
such manner that it served as a standard 
to keep the figure on its feet. Above the 
envelope were these verses: 


Let’s go together to the old-fashioned tea: 

And won’t you, my friend, fill my pocket 
for me? 

or, I couldn’t find my reticule— 


This envelope will have to do, 
To go on Thursday to the tea 
And carry coins for you and me. 


The poster was on yellow paper and 
bore, at the top, two little ladies shaped 
like the invitation and facing each other. 
They had real dresses of calico and challie, 
in old-fashioned patterns, and bonnets— 
one of grey sateen and the other of blue 
taffeta. You should have seen the town 
youngsters gather round that poster! 
Between the two figures was printed: 


Have you heard there’s an old-fashioned 
tea? 

In the vestry on Thursday, I see. 

My dear, let us go. 

Yes, they’d miss us, I know. 

Well, call at two-thirty for me. 


When the women gathered, they found 
the “stage property”—seven chairs and 
a table—grouped near the piano at the 
front of the room. Presently the hostess 
entered from the rear, wearing an old- 
fashioned costume and carrying a knit- 
ting bag. She explained to the audience 
the theme of the study. book and that 
chapters One and Two were to be covered 
that afternoon in a new way. Then she 
seated herself, and after a knock there 
entered a guest in quaint old costume of 
about 1870. Other dames and damsels 
of the same period dropped in, one by 
one, and after the usual pleasantries of 
conversation—including the fact that 
two girls fron their church had gone to the 
same place in China and exclamations 
over the coincidence that a new bride in 
the community had a friend also at that 
station (Ming Kwong)—they stated that 
the Gladdens were soon due on furlough 
and they had gathered today to read 
aloud letters from Sue and Mary Cross 
written since they had left town. The 


letters (covering Chapter Two) were very 
intimate, informal and enthusiastic. The 
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material in Chapter One was also incor- 
porated in the letters, here and there. 
Music was in the form of appropriate 
solos and choruses by the group, inter- 
spersed very effectively among the let- 
ters. The last song, in which the audi- 
ence joined, was, ““Fhe-Son: of God Goes 
Forth to War.” The Scripture was sim- 
ply the passages read by the besieged at 
Peking during the Boxer uprising. Then 
the little cardboard ladies with their en- 
velopes came trooping in and, when emp- 
tied, showed an amount ten times the 
usual offering.. Tea and wafers were 
served during a social hour.—Adapted 
from the “Star in the East.” 


A SEALED ORDER SERVICE 


One of our best. Just before the open- 
ing of the Fall work, the president and 
the two vice-presidents met with the 
program chairman and compiled a letter 
which was signed by the three officers. 
Copies of this were made and addressed 
to all the members of the Missionary 
Society. The gist of the letter was that 
great effort was to be made to interest 
every lady in the church and congrega- 
tion in the work of our Missionary So- 
ciety. Each member was asked to call 
personally on from one to four ladies 
whose names and addresses were given 
in the letter and to report on these calls 
at a stated time. These sealed orders, 
letters enclosed in sealed envelopes and 
addressed, were given out after prayer 
and thoughtful words by the president. 
Much good was accomplished thereby. 
It seemed good to each to have some 
specific line of work with which to begin 
the Fall. There were visible results from 
the work too, as several began to attend 
the services. You see, we planned it so 
that some ladies were called on by a num- 
ber of our workers and they began to feel 
that we were really in earnest and wanted 
them to join.—Mrs. L. I. Withington. 


TIDINGS In UNIQUE PROGRAMS 


Miss A. May Jenkins, of Rutherford, 
N. J., tells how she is always expected to 
give a program in the mission circle when- 
ever she visits her old home town (envi- 
able reputation!) and outlines a recent 
one as follows: Our subject was “The 
North American Indians.” On a wall 
we pinned small Indian pictures wherever 
we maintain a station, also using a chart 
enlarged from The Survey. After the 
business session I entered the room 
dressed as if from a journey, hurried and 
with apologies for being late. I had just 
been to 276 Fifth Ave., New York City, 
to get some pencil sketches of our workers 
among the Red Men. Had Mrs. Jones 
(the president) ever been there? No? 
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That was one of the unfortunate things 
about living so far from New York. } 
would just tell her about the various 
officers and the personnel of the Boar« 
of Missionary Cooperation and the head- 
quarters of the National Societies, espe- 
cially concerning the splendid Literature 
Department. The president, primed be- 
forehand, was very curious and asked 
numerous questions, enabling me to 
familiarize the audience with our great 
Headquarters and its workers. While we 
were busily talking, upon a predeter- 
mined cue, the postman’s whistle sounded 
and a boy entered with mail addressed to 
several persons in the audience. (These 
letters were cut from “Ocean to Ocean,” 
pasted on sheets of note paper, and prop- 
erly done up to represent real mail from 
workers among the Indians.) Of course 
the president asked that the mail be 
read aloud, an accommodating friend 
pointing out the places mentioned on the 
map. An Indian song and a recitation 
in costume were given by campfire girls, 
after which refreshments were served— 
marshmallow peanuts wrapped in colored 
papers, each containing a striking sen- 
tence or two about our Indian work. 





News of Other Baptists 

NEGRO Baptists in the United States, 
in the December issue of The Mission 
Herald, call attention to their missionary 
accomplishments during the calendar 
year 1924. Ten new missionaries were 
sent to Africa and 16 additional workers 
employed on the field. More than 3,000 
acres of land have been purchased for an 
industrial mission and 30 large cases of 
clothing and supplies were shipped from 
America, including quantities of wire 
fencing, building material, agricultural 
implements and a blacksmithing outfit. 
At home systematic beneficence has been 
promoted and the finances of the Foreign 
Mission Board are in better condition 
than ever before. 

ame ohne 

THE Baptist Missionary Society of 
Great Britain reports total expenditures 
last year of £247,095, which at current 
rates of exchange is approximately $1,- 
144,049. India with total appropria- 
tions of approximately $480,000 leads the 
list. Other fields in order of amounts of 
appropriations were China, Congo, Cey- 
lon, Jamaica and Brittany. 

AMM 

LATEST STATISTICS of the foreign mis- 
sion work of the Southern Baptists re- 
port 544 missionaries, 2,494 native work- 
ers in 15 foreign countries, with 860 mis- 
sion schools, 9 hospitals and several pub- 
lishing houses. 
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SERIES FOR 1925. No. 3 


Each of the above puzzles indicates what it represents. Somewhere in this issue 


will be found the answer to each of the puzzles. Can you guess them? 


Prizes will be given, as follows, for the year 1925, January to December: 


First Prize—One worth 


while book (our choice) for correct answers to the 66 


puzzles in the eleven issues of 1925. 


Second Prize—A book, or a subscription to Missions, for correct answers to four 


MIssIONS will be sent to any address. 


Send answers to Missions, Puzzle Department, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Answers reaching us later than March 2oth will not receive credit. 








Answers to February Puzzles To Our Puzzlers and Question Boxers 

1. Changning. Following are the reasons why'some of 
2. Yachow. our contestants were not awarded prizes 
3. Iloilo. for their 1924 work: Not enough correct 
4. Swatow. answers (four puzzles and fourteen \ques- 
5. Suifu. tions must be answered correctly each 
6. Kityang. month); work unsigned; ot a subscriber; 
questions not answered, only page num- 

Words To Look Out For ber given; answers received after the 


Porto Rico, not Porta Rica. 


Africa, not Affrica. 
According, not acording. 
Hamburg, not Hamberg. 
Kachin, not Cachin. 


Secretary, not secfary or secetary. 
Irrigation, not irragation. 


Beneficial, not benificial. 
Edited, not editored. 
Rangoon, not Ragoon. 


contest had closed on: February rst. 


Answers to the Puzzles must be sent in 
monthly, and to receive credit must 
reach our office, 276 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., not later than the 2oth "of 
the month i in which they appear. 


Owing to the hundreds and hundreds 
of papers received, some of our prize win- 


scholarship, not scho//arship. ners will not be advised of their awards 


Cafeteria, not cafateria. 


before March rst. 
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er’s 
Cocoa 


There are twenty- 
five to thirty dif- 
ferent grades of 
cocoa beans, but 
Baker’s Cocoa is 
made of high- 
grade beans only. 
That is one 
reason why it is 
better. 


Walter Baker& Co.Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 


Dorchester Mass. Montreal.Can.. 


BOOKLET OF CHOICE RECIPES SENT FREE 


Select Songs 
of Praise 


A new religious song book 
that is different. Interesting 
—Inspiring—Satisfying. A 
great treat of 165 best songs — 
not found in other Sanien heute. 
Will aid you in carrying out your 
program of Evangelism. 


POPULAR SIZE —LOW PRICE 


$20 and $35 per 100 according tobinding. Special 
discounts to Evangelists and Dealers. 200,000 
printed first edition. For Revivals, Sunday Schools 
and General use. Gives a real uplift. Returnable 
copy on request. 

Send for Samples. Do you have copies of our 
two great books “REVIVAL GEMS,” 10c and “LIV- 
ING HYMNS,” 15c. Over a Million sold in less than 
two years and still going BIG. Order from 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
(TheJadson Press) 1701-03 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Chicago, 126 N. Wabash Ave. Boston, 16 Ashburton P! 
Kansas City,1107 McGeeSt. | Los Angeles, 313 W. Third St, 
Seattle, 489 Burke Bldg. 3 Toronto £253 Chureh St. 


Samuel W. Beazley, Publisher, 2511 Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Real Peace Plan— 


Is the plan to put the spirit of Christ into the 
hearts of people all over the world. 


To give the denomination a clear view of the 
possibilities of the present situation, Northern 
Baptists have planned a series of three meetings 
for WORLD OUTLOOK WEEK. 


They are to be held in Baptist churches through- 
out the territory of the Convention, as follows: 


MEN .....9... eek i ie 
oy ip aie ari April 15 
YOUNG PEOPLE....April 17 


Come and hear of our thrilling opportunities. 
Learn what we as a denomination can do to 
advance Christ’s Kingdom. 


THE BOARD OF MISSIONARY COOPERATION 
276 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 























THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE | | BIL HORN [uti [i 
PHILADELPHIA ale 
Exceptional opportunity for young women to FOLDING ORGANS 
train as pastor’s assistants, or for city, home or 28 Styles. Beginni ith 
foreign missions, Sunday school, settlement work, Style n We Pn cr og Send 
etc. The aim is a thorough knowledge of the for Catalog. Makers of the fa- 
" a penctlont we and 7 spiritual growth mous 3 and 5-ply Oak Cases. 
4 "| of the students. nd for catalogue. BILHORN BROTHE 
J. MILNOR WILBUR, D.D., President 136 W. Lake St. Gneage. ti. a 
Style O 








MISSIONARY DOCTORS 


Need more than a technical training. They are 
more than mere physicians; they have spiritual 
health in their care. Preparation in practical 
sciences, languages, philosophy and Bible inter- 
pretation is equally essential. 


DENISON UNIVERSITY offers foundational 
training of highest value. 


BIOLOGY For information address 
GROUP Secretary, CLARENCE M. EDDY, Granville, Ohio 











The Baptist Missionary Training School 
Prepares Young Women for Larger Christian Service 


One year course for college graduates 
wo year course for undergraduates 
Three year course for high school graduates 


The President, MRS. CLARA D. PINKHAM, 2969 Vernon Ave., Chicago, will be glad to answer inquries 
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(Continued from page 177) 


of the trespassing cattle agreed to give 
the owner of the corn three sheep ‘“‘and 
some other things” which were not speci- 
fied. The owner was appeased and signi- 
fied his acceptance of the proposition and 
the council disbanded with the greatest 
good will. 

It should be understood that these peo- 
ple were ignorant heathen and I com- 
pared their peaceable council with some 
law suits between white people costing 
many thousands of dollars where the 
real value of the things over which they 
were warring was no more than here. 
I thought of some cases of local church 
rows where bitterness was engendered 
and hard words said over mere trifles. 

When the case was settled we had a 
small group of men and women to whom 
we could tell the “story” of Jesus Christ 
and his salvation. When we had finished 
we gave them an opportunity for ques- 
tions and an invitation to the mission. 
Their leader spoke up saying: ‘When 
you are gone we will talk all this over and 
recall what you have said and then after 
a while, perhaps, we will come to the 
Mission and ask questions.” 

Pray for these people that they may 
ask questions, be satisfied and saved. 


NEWS FROM INDIAN FIELDS 


Missionaries of the two Home Mission 
Societies who work among Indians have 
entered into a covenant of noon prayer for 
all the Indian work of the denomination. 
Brother Stokely at Keams Canyon, Ari- 
zona, writes: 

“You will recall the talk last April with 
the Medicine Man about the Big Snake. 
He has been here several times since. 
Last Tuesday he came and said he would 
like to hear the Story. After talking with 
him some time he said that he wanted to 
follow this Way. He said he would pray 
to Jesus from now'on. After Mark (the 
interpreter) had prayed and I had prayed, 
he prayed. That is I prayed a sentence 
at a time and Mark repeated it in Navajo 
and he followed Mark. He has ‘much to 
come out from,’ but with prayer it can be 
done. Let us all pray for him and them.” 

On the first Sunday of September Dr. 
Bruce Kinney was with Rev. W. A. 
Petzoldt when he baptized fifteen Crow 
Indians at Wyola. ‘‘This is on a station 
where we had all but abandoned the 
work,” reports Dr. Kinney, ‘and these 
Indians are the finest and most influential 
on all the Crow fields. Others are pledged 
tocome. All in all I do not believe I have 
ever seen a better condition on all the 
Crow fields. Let us all pray for them.” 


WH 


‘Missions is always full of good things 
and a welcome magazine in our home.” — 
Mrs. G. B. Elmore, Seattle, Wash. 
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A Long Life Closed 


i Mary Mead Clark, the widow of Rev. 
| give Dr. Edward W. Clark, of Naga Hills 


“and died Sunday, N ber 23 : ‘ 
weci- fame, led on un ay ovember 23, Visualize 


1924, at Amenia, N. Y., the town of her 


signi- birth. She was in her ninety-third year. : r : 
n and Always modest and unassuming, the ser- the Mission Field 


atest vices were in keeping with the spirit of 
her long spent life in this country and in me 
- peo- India. “They were held at the home of her il : me on tee 
— sister, Mrs. Charles Benham. Friends | y ee peg 10 
some and relatives from near and far were * ‘¢ a Projector. Fay ay oy 
sting present to show their respect and love FE pot ay 
> the for this noble woman. Burial followed in By 
they the village cemetery, in the family plot, 
here. where eleven years before the body of 
vurch Dr. Clark was interred. For over forty } 
Jered years these brave servants of God labored Déutly Distalvine 
on on the plains and among the wild tribes genie spl Bole picon— Tween 
ad a of Assam. ‘They were the first white BB. 
yhom people to venture among the warlike 
hrist Nagas, sharing together the perils of 
ished pioneer endeavor, with perseverance and 
paes- hard work, and with the help of God, 
sages they lived to see the day when friend- 
Vhen ships were formed and converts enlisted 
rand to carry forward the work and training ‘sA Picture Is Worth Ten 
after of these benighted people in the Chris- Thousand Words’’ 
) the tian way of life. then Ss 
may Faithful Unto Death Bi peievnar are, of course, thousands of churches in all 
1. i al parts of the world that have been using stereopticons for 


years. To the other thousands, whose meetings have never 
felt the inspirational influence that is gained by the regular: 
use of a projection lantern, we would call attention to a 


Wright of Oregon an appreciation of Miss 
Carrie O. Millspaugh, who for twenty- 


ssion + gs : 

was an efiective general mis- 
Ri seven — cana a = an few advantages to be gained by the consistent use of a 
or for rp eeu Mis good projector. 


. Society in Oregon. A graduate of the f 
tion. y 8 8 1. Pictures always interest and there is an almost 


Ari- Baptist Training School im Chicago, she inexhaustible supply of illustrative material 
was appointed missionary worker in Ore- for describing missionary work. 

with gon in 1898, and from that day until her Pictures are more easily and quickly visualized 

lake. death, November 24, 1924, she devoted than either the written or spoken word and 


ince. herself to the cause tirelessly. Her home- as a result are certain to make a deeper and 
3 lasting impression. 

The lessons and topics should be augmented 

and illustrated by stereopticon pictures. In- 


ould going was a triumph of faith and forti- 


ti tude. Mr. Wright says that beginning 


in the humblest position she advanced terest the church members in a modern way 
pray - ee : 
(the through merit of sacrificial service to by modern methods. 
ed, recognized administrative leadership in 4, Bausch & Lomb BALOPTICONS Sanne the most 
i the Woman’s American Baptist Home — and i ee line of quality 
vajo Mission Society on the Pacific Coast. er ee eet 
. M J + Le My 
+h " Her period of service embraced much of a Banseb & Lomb Optical Co. 
n pe the pioneering days, when travel over Uy , ; 
al mountains by stage involved extreme ex- “id hu (0 alote 716 St. Paul Street 
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posure and hardship. Yet uncomplain- com ined Rochester, New York 


ingly she gave of her best for her Lord. 3elopticon 


sii With rare knowledge of God’s Word, a jcRM— 
passion for souls, and saving good humor, £72‘, ee Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


the 716 St. Paul Street 


hese she was equally effective in pulpit, on = lf Rochester, New York. 


ntial convention platform, in personal appeal, : ioe Im Gentlemen: Please send me y 
iged leading young people’s work, conducting a meso ice tenance 
lave a children’s meeting, or directing a Vaca- 
tion Bible School. At her funeral service, 
conducted by Dr. Wright, assisted by Dr. ar fe ES ROE PONT Oe er 
T. J. Villers, her pastor, many friends 
g:thered to honor her memory, and Rev. SR Set ARM 
Owen T. Day, whom she led to Christ AA 
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Wiite now for information 
| About Annuity Bonds 
Bane: relief from anxiety 
Teips Home Missions | 
Makes a good investment 


Ma insies fixed income for life 


For information write Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, Treasurer 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 
276 Fifth Avenue New York City 








FACTS FOR YOU TO CONSIDER 
REGARDING OUR ANNUITY ACCOUNT 
Annuity Fund now totals $461,389.19. 


Annuity Agreements now number 383. 
These 383 Agreements are carried by 278 Annuitants as follows: 


Total 

1 Annuitant Carries 13 Agreements............ 13 
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Payments on these agreements range from 3% to 9%. 
Annuity correspondence is considered confidential. 
Facts additional are yours for the asking. 


Do not YOU wish to become a member of our big Annuity family? 
: Then write to ALICE M. HUDSON, Treasurer. 


WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
276 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CIFY ~ 2°? 
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Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society 
(CORPORATE NAME) 

ALICE M. HUDSON, Treasurer 
276 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Communion Ware of Quality 
aa: SSeae Best materials. Finest wosimenship 
is ALUMINUM or SILVER PLAT. 
vg INDIVIDUAL CUPS. Lowest 

i Illustrated 


Send for Catalog 
NDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
Room 306, 1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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when a lad of ten years, sang “‘My faith 
looks up to Thee,” her favorite hymn 
All thanked God for her wonderful testi 
mony. Shortly before her death she sai 
to Mr. Wright that she “hoped the Lor< 
’ had some little children for her to teach: 
over there, for she wanted still to serve 
Him.” Among her last acts was to send 
a large gift to her beloved Woman’s 
Home Mission Society. In her long ill- 
ness she was tenderly cared for by her 
sisters, Mrs. A. J. Sanborn and Mrs. 
Elizabeth M. Sands. A brother, W. H. 
Millspaugh, also survives her. 


Mrs. Bessie Hartsock 


The “home-going” of Mrs. Bessie 
Hartsock, wife of Rev. Samuel W. Hart- 
sock, pastor of the Southport Baptist 
Church, near Indianapolis, removes one 
who by her loving care and loyal coopera- 
tion contributed largely to the success 
achieved during their three years as mis- 
sionaries in Congoland, Central Africa, 
and during their subsequent service in 
India churches. Large-hearted and 
sympathetic, she was always ready and 
willing to serve. The Southport church 
and community expressed feelingly its 
sense of loss and its sympathy with the 
bereaved pastor in his affliction. 


ww 


“I cannot resist telling you how our 
mission circle enjoys Missions. ‘We eat 
it up.’ It’s simply wonderful and as fas- 
cinating as any story book and so worth 
while. Ten years ago I was afraid to look 
at a missionary book or Missions and was 
in no way interested. I am so glad I know 
better now and since becoming Group 
Leader I have seen a number of my 
women gradually develop in the same 
way.’’—Mrs. N. A. Nelson, Mt. Vernon, 
Wash. 
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TABERNACLE 351 hymns—gems ofthe ages 
—all written out of Christian 
experience — strong in the 
Faith, Adopted by hundreds 
of progressive Churches and 
No.2 Bible Schools. 
The more than half million copies of Tabernacle 
Hymns No. 2 sold in the past three years per- 
@ mit us to offer this wonderful book at a 


BIG PRICE REDUCTION! 

i Per 100 copies: Manila, $25; Full Cloth, $40; 
Art Buckram superfine binding, $50; (single 
copies prepaid, 30c, 50c and 60c respectively.) 

tt Sample copy sent without obligation for 30 days 
Just say on post card: “Please send me copy of 
Tabernacle Hymns No.2 (specify binding) wii ich 

) Twill return or pay for after 30 days.’ “WRITE 
TODAY. 

+ TABERNACLE PUBLISHING CO. 

Ml 29 S.La Salle St., Room! 812 Chicago, ill, 
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faith (Continued from page 184) 

Sian stories will furnish added material for the 

esti study of China and for that matter all ° 

said the mission fields, Home and Foreign. Centen rs | ry Tr rs | nsi ation 
It may be secured from the Lutheran 


Lori 
each Literature Department, Muhlenberg of t h e 


erve Building, Philadelphia, Pa., price $1.25. 


| Hay £74. GSD B RI 


her 
Mrs. New Books Received 


an eens § Dy Helen Barrett Montgomery 


(Revell; $1.50). 
The Christian Church and Liberty, by 
A. J. Carlyle (Doran; $2). 
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Essie The Church and Woman, by A. Maude : 
leat. Royden Doran: $2) : TRONG where others are weak—without parade of scholar- 
7 ? * . . . ° . 
dtist Centenary Translation of the New Testa- ship the translator gives her readers the ripe fruits of it. She 
one ment—Acts and Revelation, by Helen B. has rendered a great service to Christian knowledge and devotion, 
era- gree! (Judson apse set : making the Four Gospels and the life and words of Jesus a new 
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‘ica, The Men Whom Jesus Made, by W. M. Testament Greek. 
> in ; $1.60). : : : : : 
Mackay (Doran; $2.60) Colloquial Greek is here rendered into colloquial English, yet 
and With Mercy and With Judgment, by A. P oer : 
hail Whyte (Doran; $2) in a dignified style that does not descend into. the commonplace. 
; $2). 
irch . Feet. . 
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the i Rs as the phraseology are all helpful in bringing out the truth. 
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PLEASE REMEMBER e text, but so to present the material as to attract as many readers 
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: ees Send for Illustrated Catalog 
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SUPPLIES for EASTER 


An Easter Service for Baptist Sunday Schools 


Easter Tidings | 


A splendid service of Song and Recitation for Easter Sunday. Words 
by Elsie Duncan Yale, music by J. Lincoln Hall. The Resurrection 
Story is told in joyful manner, as is fitting, but nevertheless treated 
with becoming reverence. We feel certain that all who use this service 
will be greatly pleased. 

$6.00 a hundred 
80 cents a dozen 
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$3.25 for fifty 
Single copy, 7 cents 


Easter Offering Envelope 





Large size, 5x 3%. Landscapes with garlands 
An appropriate design of a Church and Easter —o¢ flowers. Four designs of lilies, arbutus, violets, 

flowers, lithographed te Full colors. wat made of and daffodils. $3.00 oa hundred. Small size. 

a good stock of paper. ace is -_ or name, 

address, and amount. Size, 354 x 2% inches. 56 4%*2%- $2.00 a hun 

cents a hundred; $4.00 a thousand. 


Easter Post-Cards with 
Scripture Verses 


Easter Cards 





No. 1122. _A series of religious post-cards with 
appropriate Easter verses. Beautiful designs in 


No. 1101. The daintiest series ever published. full colors. $1.25 per hundred. 


Church scenes in panel. Spring flowers on gray- 
striped background, gold borders. Easter greetings 
and Bible quotations. Size, 3% x 4% inches. Ten 
cards and ten envelopes to match in a package. 
Price, 30 cents. 


Easter Folders 


Easter Greeting Card 


No. 801. Easter 
Folders. Size, 3%x 
4% inches. Ten fold- 
ers and ten envelopes in 
a package. Price, 50 
cents. 

A set of ten cards in 
folder style with Easter 
wish and appropriate 
verse of Scripture. De- 


signs of churches and N . 

. fo. 1130. For Pastors, Superintendents, and 
flowers woven in beau- Christian Workers. Church design surrounded by 
tiful form. Litho- | Faster lilies in beautiful colorings with ape 
graphed in full colors. priate Easter message. Size 3% x 5inches. Each 
Purple border. card with envelope. $2.50 a hundred, postpaid. 





Send for lilustrated Circular of our complete line af Easter Supplies 


The American Baptist Publication Society 


1701-1703 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 
16 Ashburton Place, BOSTON 1107 McGee Street, KANSAS CITY 
125 N. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 439 Burke Building, SEATTLE 
313 W. Third Street, LOS ANGELES 223 Church Street, TORONTO 


Order from Our Nearest House 
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Send for This Report 


The Commission on Interracial Coop- 
eration is anxious to put its annual report, 
“Progress in Race Relations,” into the 
hands of all readers who take an interest 
in this subject, and will gladly send a 
copy on application. Address the Com- 
mission at 409 Palmer Building, Atlanta, 
Ga., Robert B. Eleazer, Educational 
Director. The Report makes a twenty- 
page pamphlet, and gives a survey of the 
excellent work which this Commission is 
doing. Every pastor should have it, 
in order to know what Southern white 
leaders are trying to do indirect co-opera- 
tion with colored leaders to improve con- 
ditions and make them really Christian. 
Dr. M. Ashby Jones, a leading Baptist 
pastor of Atlanta, is chairman of the 
Commission, succeeding the lamented 
layman John J. Eagan, who threw his 
energy and powerful influence into this 
cause. 





Good News for an Old Preacher 


A church in the East lost its pastor. 
As the church looked for a new pastor, 
it was greatly attracted to a certain min- 
ister who had a fine: record. It was 
discovered that he was over 60 years of 
age, and the church did not feel that it 
could risk calling a man of his years. A 
member of the pulpit committee chanced 
to meet the Executive Secretary of the 
Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 
who informed the committee that the 
man of their choice would never become 
a burden on the church because he was a 
member of the Retiring Pension Fund 
and would receive an annual pension 
after reaching age 65. Greatly relieved 
by this information the committee 
recommended the call of the good man 
who they had almost decided was too 
old for their pulpit and today he is happy 
in the pastorate and they are prosperous 
as a church. 


What Readers Say 


‘MISSIONS grows better and better with 
every issue.”’"—Louise Barrett, Brainerd, 
Minn. 

“T surely enjoy Missions and become 
more interested in the missionary work 
with every issue I read, if that is possible. 
June issue is an especially interesting nun- 
ber but then so are all of them. I do not 
see how any Baptist can be without the 
magazine.’”’—Mrs. K. H. Spooner, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

“T take several missionary magazines 
and I must say that while the others are 
good Missions is superior to them all. 
I am proud that our own Baptist denomi- 
nation publishes such a fine magazine.”’— 
Mrs. C. B. Hole, Monrovia, Kan. 


